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MISCELLANY. 


From the New York Christian Herald. 
Scene in Virginia. 

On a lovely morning toward the 
close of spring, I found myself in 
avery beautiful part of the Great | 
Valley of Virginia. Spurred on- 
ward by impatience, I beheld the 
sun rising in splendor and chang- 
ing the blue tints on the tops of 
the lofty Allegheny mouniains, 
into streaks of purest gold, and 
nalure seemed to smile in the | 
freshness of beauty. A ride of 
about fifteen miles, and a pleasant 
woodland ramble of about two, 
brought myself and companion to | 
the great NVatura!l Briege. 

Although | had been anxiously 
looking forward to this time, and 
my mind had been considerably 
excited by expectation, yet 1 was 
not altogether prepared ior this 
visit. This great work of nature 
is considered by many as the se- 
cond great curiosity im our coun- 
try, Niagara falls being the frst. 
1 do not expect to convey a very 
correct idea of this bridge, for no 
description can do this. 

The Natural Bridge is entirely | 
the. work of God. It is of solid 
limestone, and connects two huge | 
mountains together by a most , 
beautiful arch, over which there | 
is a great wagon road. Its length : 
irom one mountain to the other 
is nearly eighty feet. its width is 
about thirty-five. its thickness for- 
ty tve, and its perpendicular 
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height over the water is not far 
from 220 fect. A few bushes 
grow on its top, by which the tra- 
veller may hold himself as he 
looks over. On each side of the 
stream, and near the bridge, are 
rocks projecting 10 or 15 feet 
over the water, and from 200 to 
300 feet from its surface, all of 
limestone. The visitor cannot 


‘give so good a description of this 


bridge, as he can of his feelings 
at the time. He softly creeps 
out on a shaggy projecting rock, 
& looking down a chasm of from 
49 to GO feet wide he sees, nearly 
300 feet below. a wild stream 
foaming and dashing against the 
rocks beneath, as if terrified at 
the rocks above. ‘This stream is 
called Cedarcreek. The visitor 
here sees trees under the arch, 
whose height is 70 feet; and yet 
to look down upon them, they 
appear like small bushes of per- 
haps two or three feet in height. 
I saw several birds fly under the 
arch, and they looked like insects. 
1 threw down a stone, and count- 
ed 34 before it reached the wae 
ter. All hear of heights ang 
depths, bat they here see wha® is 
high, and they tremble, and feed 
it to be deep. The awful rocks 
present their everlasting but- 
ments, the water murmurs and 
foams far below, and the two 
mountains rear their proud heads 


on each side, separated by a cham 
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nel of sublimity. Those who 
view the sun, the moon, and the , 


stars, and allow that pone but | 


God could make them, will here 
be impressed that none but an 
Almighty God could build a 
bridge like this. 

‘The view from the bridge be- 
low, is as pleasing as the top view 
is.awful. The arch from beneath 
would seem to be about two feet 
in thickness. Some idea of the 
distance from the top to the bot- 
tom may be formed, from the fact, 
that as lL stood on the bridge and 
my companion beneath, neither of 
us could speak with suflicient 
loudness.to be heard by the other. 
A man from either view does 


not appear more than four or five 
inches in height. 

As we stood under this beauti- 
ful arch, we saw the place where 
visitors have often taken the pains 


to engrave their names upon the 
rock. Here Washington climbed 
up 25 feet and engraved his own 
name, where it still remains. 
mome, wishing to immortalize 
their names, have engraven them 
deep and large, while others have 
tried to climb up and insert them 
high in this book of fame. 
From the Analectic Magazine. 
Av Anniversary Discourse delivered bee 
fore the New York Historical Society, 
December 7, 1818; by Gulian C, Ver- 
plaunck, Esq. 
We cannot more distinctly e- 
vince our admiration of this elo- 
t address than by extracting 
‘ from its pages. And we 
shal detain our readers only to 
observe, that nothing has recently 
appeared more creditabbe to the 
present condition of American lit- 
erature nor more auspicious to its 
future character. While our 
Jearued societies annually receive 
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discourses in such excellent taste, 
| So truly national in sentiment, se 
richin the exposition of interes- 
ting facts, and so clasically chaste 
in diction, weneed not “despair 
of the republic,’—of letters. 

Mr: Verplanck has adopteda 
theme not less instructive than 
flattering to our national pride, in 
the commemoration of some of 
those virtuous and enlightened 
men of Europe, who, long ago, 
looking with a prophetic eye to- 
wards the.destinies of this new 
world. and regarding it as the cho- 
sen refuge of free dom and truth 
were mov ved by a holy ambition to 
become the ‘ministers of the most 
High, in bestowing upon it the 
blessing of religion, morals, let: 
ters and liberty. 

The first of these, in time, and 
in merit too, was the good Las 
Casas, whose fame, slandered, as 
we believe, by the historian Rob- 
ertson, who imputes to him the in- 
troduction of African slavery into 
America, is successfully vindica- 
ted by a satisfactory exposure of 
the source of Robertson’s error, 
and by a collection of the testimo- 
ny of numerous authorities, which 
prove the immaculate purity of 
the conduct of Las Casas. Nor 
should we consider the question 
remote in interest, because his ex- 
ertions aimed more immediately 
at the melioration of the southern 
continent, for as Mr. V. most just: 
ly observes, ‘Whenever the bisto- 
tical enquirer can efface the stains 
which time or malice has left up- 
en the fame of the wise and goed, 
he effects many of the grandest 
objects of history. He strips a- 
way from vice the apology and 
consolation which it finds in the 
frailty of erring virtue. He ex- 
cites the ingenuous mind to meas 
ure its ambition by amore per 








fect standard: of moral and intel- | 
jJectual worth. He gives new 
strength to the purest and most 
exalted sentiments of our nature, 
by enabling us to embody, in some 
permanent formof active virtue, 
those magnificent, but undefined 
ideas of possible excellence, which 
somctimes float before the mind 
in its better hours; and then van- 
ish away forever,before the breath 
of the world. If “that man is lit- 
tle to be envied, whose patriotism 
would not gain force on the plain 
of Marathen, and whose piety 
would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona,” surely he too. 
is to be pitied whose heart swells. 
with no emotion when the mist of 
falsehood.is thus rolled away, and | 
the form of moral greatnes stands | 
unveiled before him, in all its ma- 
jesty,towering far above the high- 
est elevation of selfish ambition; 
like the pillar of Pompey, rising 
aloft in solitary grandeur amid | 
the waste and subject plain.’ 
The early colonization of New- | 
England, an extraordinary epoch | 
in the history, of colonization, is 
thus noticed. ‘Never, until that 
time, had. such high principles, 
and such noble minds, been enga- 
ged in the great work of extending 
the bounds of the civilized world. 
Most of the founders of new states 
have been driven abroad by ne- 
cessity ; while in others the spir- 
it of adventure was kindled some- 
times by restless ambition, or po- 
litical discontent; sometimes by 
enlightened views of commercial 











profit, but oftener by wild dreams 
of sudden wealth. But, in the 


fathers of New-England, we be- | 
hold a body of men, who, for the | 
liberty of faith alone, resolutely | 
and deliberately exchanged the’ 
delights of home and the comforts | 
ef civilized life, fer toit and dan- : 
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ger, for an ungenial climate and 
arugged soil. ‘Chey were neith- 
er desperate adventurers, nor ig- 
norant fanatics; on the contrary, 
there is every evidence that they 
universally possessed a much 
higher degree of mental caltiva- 
tion, than was common at that 
period among the English people: 
indeed, the austerity of the moral 
habits of their immediate descend- 
ants, and the remarkable freedom 
of their language fromthe pro- 
vincial dialects of England, afford 
ample evidence of the geueral 
character of their ancestors. 
‘Nay, even if inthe pride ofa 
vain philosophy, we should choose 
to suspect the praises of this por- 
tion of our English ancestry, as 
being but the delusions of nation- 
al vanity, and to dwell more upon 
their faults and follies than on 
their virtues, still it is impossi- 
ble to. refuse some share of admi- 
ration to the talents and courage 
of these voluntary exiles, if we 
regard them merely as a portion 
of that party in church and state, 
which, to borrow the coarse but 
strong language of Warburton, 
had out-fought the cavaliers, out- 
prayed the puritans, and outwit- 
ted the parliament. ‘The period 
at which they lived, is very re- 
markable for haying been fertile 
in every form of irregular great- 
ness, and they, partook largely, of 
the character of their times. In 
every. great exertion of genius, in 
that age, whether in poetry, in 
eloquence, in moral theolggical 
speculation or in active life, there 
was an incongruous and unac- 
countable mixture of the gigantic 
and the childish---of glorious trutla 
and miserable prejudice. Pope's 
criticism on the poetry of Milton, 
may serve for a universal descrip: 
tion of the talents of that day. 
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Milton’s strong pinion now not Heav’n 
can eve 

Now serpent-like, in puns, he sweeps 
the ground. 


This defect of taste, however, 
was the most venial error of the 
age; the greatest one, and that 
which casts a dark shade over our 
own early history, was the spirit 
of religious persecution. The 
reason of the seventeenth century 
—and never surely was haman 
reason more active or vigorous— 
had advanced no farther than to 
perceive and allow the conflict of 
opposite duties, that of the, magis- 
trate to punish, and of the martyr 
to suffer. The rest was left to 
the justice or mercy of heaven. 
On this single point, the doctors 
of Rome, of Geneva, and of Ox- 
.ford, were of one opinion. The 
toleration of Cromwell’s reign, 


imperfect as il was, and compre- 


hending neither the Catholic, the 
Unitarian, the Quaker, nor the 
Jew, was but one of the arts of 
political management, by which 
he raised himself to power, and 
can scarcely be considered as in- 
dicating in him or in his party at 
Jarge, any settled and clearly de- 
fined priuciple:* while the quali- | 
fied freedom of w orship allowed | 
to the Huguenots in France, was 
ameasure of necessity extorted 
and defended by force. 

‘About the same time that 
Bossuet the most illustrious cham- 
pion of the church of Rome, was 
engaged in maintaining, with all 
the force of his overwhelming elo- 
quence and inexhaustible ingenu- 
ity, that the sovercign was bound 
to use his authority in extirpating 
false religions from the state; the 


*A sufficient proof of this may be 
found in the treatment of John Biddle, 
the learned Unitanan, Curing the pro. 
tectorate. See Biegraphia ~ Sel 
Art. Biddle. 
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Scotch commissioners, in London, 
were remonstrating, in the name 
}of their national church, against 
the introduction of “a sinful and 
ungodly toleration in matters of 
religion;”} whilst the whole body 
of the English presbyterian c¢ler. 
gy, in their official papers, pro- 
tested against the schemes of 
Cromwell's party, and solemnly 
declared, “that they detested 
and abhorred toleration.” ‘+ My 
judgment,” said Baxter, a man 
noted in his day for moderation, 
“*F have always freely mate 
known—I abhor unlimited liberty 
or toleration of all.” ‘* Tolera- 
tion,” said Edwards, another dis 
tinguished divine, “ will make 
the kingdom a chaos, a Babel, an 
Amsterdam, a Sodom, an Egypt, 
a Babylon. ‘Toleration is_ the 
grand work of the devil, his mas 
ter piece and chief engine to up- 
hold his tettering kingdom: it's 
the most compendious, ready, su 
way to destroy all religion, om 
waste and bring in all evil. Ns is 
a most transcendant, catholique 
and fundamental evil. As origin- 
al sin is the fundamental sin, hav- 
ing the seed and spawn of all sins 
in it, so toleration hath all errors 
in it and all evils.” The dragon 
ades of Louis X!V. the bloody 
sentences of the star-chamber, and 
the savage persecutions of the Re- 
monstrants, in Holland, and oi 
the Quakers, by the Independents 
of England and America, afforde+ 
terrible commentaries on these 
doctrines. Now and then, indeed, 
some purer spirits could pierc® 
through this gloom, and anticipat® 
the lights of a succeeding a£°- 
Fiven in that day, Fenelon could 
inculeate upon his royal pupil, 


¢ Lord Clarendon—History of the Re 
bellion, Book XII, 








that power might make men hy- 
pocrites, but could not make them 
converts; and Jeremy Taylor rai. 
sed his voice for “ the liberty of 
prophecying,” and eloquently tes- 
tified against the “ unreasonable- 
ness of prescribing to other men’s 
faith, and the iniquity of persecu- 
ting differing opinions.” 

‘Yet these were but solitary 


eri , ih oa : 5 ! } , : . . - 
and unheeded examples, and the Mather, “that the civil magistrate 


voices of these sons of peace 
were drowned amidst the clash of | 
arms and the clamours of contro- 
VEISY~ 

‘The glory of having first set 
an example of a practical and ex- 
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grievous to his brethren, was his 
zeal for unqualified religious li- 
berty. Inthe warmth of bis cha- 
vity, he contended for “ freedom 
of conscience, even to Papists and 
Arminians. with security of civil 


ipeace to all;” a doctrine which 


filled the Massachusetts c ergy 


with horror and alarm. “ He 
violently urged,’ says Cotton 


might not punish breaches of the 
first table of the commandments, 
which utterly took away from the 
authority all capacity to prevent 
the land winch they bad purcha- 
sed on purpose for a recess from 





tensive system of religious free- 
dom, was reserved for America; | 
aud the first legislator who fully 
recognized the rights of consci- 
ence, was Roger Williams, a name 
less illustrious than it deserves 
to be; for although his ecceniri- 
cities of conduct and opinion, may 
sometimes provoke a smile, he 
was a man of genius and of vir- 
tue, of admirable firmness, cour- 
age, and disinterestedness, and of 
unbounded benevolence. 

‘He was a native of Wales, 
and emigrated to New-England, in 
i630. Tle was then a young man, 
of austere life and popular man- 
ners, fulk of reading, skilled in 
controversy, and gifted with a 
rapid, copious, and vehement elo- 
(uence. ‘The writers of those 
days represent him as being (ull 
of turbulent and singular opinions, 
“andthe whole country,” saith 
tig quaint Cotton Mather, “ was 
soon like to be set on fire by the 
rapid motion of a windmill in the 
head of this one man.’”™ The | 
heresy which appeared most | 





* Cotton Mather—Magnalia. Book 


VII, in the chapter, entitled Lirriz! N, En 


Foxgs, or the spirit of Rigid Separation | 


‘Aone remarkable zealot, &c. | 


such things, from becoming such 
a sink of abominations as would 
have been the reproach and ruin 
of Christianity ip taese parts of 
the world.” 

‘In addition to these mest “dir 
turbant and offensive doctrines,” 
Mather charges him with preach- 
ing against the royal charter of 
the colony, “on an insignificant 
pretence of wrong therein done 
unto the Indians.” To his fervent 
zeal for liberty of opinion, this 
singular man united an equal de- 
gree of tenacity to every article 
of his own narrow creed. He ob- 


yected to the custom of returning 


thanks after meat, as, in some 
manner, involy ng a corruption of 
primitive & pure worship; he re- 
fused to join any of the churches 
in Boston, unless they would first 
make a public and solemn declara- 
tion of their repentance for hav- 
ing communed with the church of 
England, & when his doctrines of 
religious liberty were condemned 
by the clergy, he wrote to his own 
church at Salem, “ if they would 
not separate from the churehes of 


would separate from them.” 





gland as well as of old, he - 
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‘ Alt his peculiar opinions 
whether true or erroneous, were 
alike offensive to his puritan 
brethren, and controversy soon 
waxed warm. Some logicians, 
more tolerant or politic than the 
rest, attempted to reconcile the 
disputants, by a whimsical, and 
not very intelligible sophism. 


‘They approved not, said they, of 


persecuting men for conscience’ 
sake, but solely for correcting 
them for sinning against con- 
science ; and so not persecuting 
but punishing heretics. Williams 
was not a man who could be im- 
posed upon by words, or intimi- 
dated by threats; and he accord- 
ingly persevered in inculcating 
his doctrines publicly and vehe- 
mently, The clergy, after having 
endeavored in vain to shake him 
by argument and remonstrance, 


at last determined to call in the 
aid of the civil authority ; aod 
the general court, after due con- 
sideration of the case, passed sen- 
tence of banishment upon him, 
or, as ihey phrased it, *‘ ordered 
his removal out of the jurisdic- 


tion of the court.” Some of the 
men in power had determined 
that he should be sent to England; 
but, when they sent to take him, 
they found that, with his usual 
Spirit of resolute independence, 
he had already departed, no one 
knew whither, accompanied by a 
few of his people, who, to use 
their own language, had gone 
with thetr beloved pastor ‘to 
seek their providences.” After 
some wanderings, he pitched his 
tent at a place, to which he gave 
the name of Providence, and 
there became the founder and le- 
gislator of the colony of Rhode- 
Island. ‘There he continued to 
rule, sometimes as the governor, 
and always asthe guide and fath- 
er ef the settlement, for fortr- 
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eight years, employing himselfig 
acts of kindness to his former 
enemies, affording relief to the 
distressed, and offering an asylum 
to the persecuted, The govern. 
mentof his colony was formed 
on his favourite principle, that in 
maters of faith and worship, eve. 
ry citizen should walk according 
to the light of his own corscience, 
without restraint or interference 
from the civil magistrate. Dur. 
ing a visit which Williams made 
to England, in 4643, for the pur. 
pose of procuring a colonial char- 


ter, he. published a formal and 


laboured vindication of this doc. 
trine, under the title of “+ The 
Bloody ‘Tenant, or a Dialogue 
between Truth and Peace.” In 
this work, which was written with 
his usual boldness and decision, 
he anticipated most of the argu- 
ments, which, fifty years after, 
attracted so mnch attention, when 
they were brought forward by 
Locke. His own conduct in pow- 
er was in perfect accordance with 
his speculative opinions ; and 
when, in his old age, the order of 
his little community was distur- 
bed by an irruption of Quaker 
preachers, he combated them on- 
ly in pampelets and public dispu- 
tations, and contented himself 
with overwhelming their doc: 
trines with a torrent of learning, 
invective, syllogisms and puns.* 

‘It should also be remembered 
to the honor of Roger Williams, 
that no one of the early colonists, 
without excepting William Penn 
himself, equalled him in justice 
and benevolence towards the In- 
dians, He laboured incessantly, 
and with much guccess, to ¢l 
lighten and conciliate them, and 


* The title of one of his books agains: 
George Fox, and his follower, Burrowes 
is * Taé Fox digged eut of his Burrows 
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by this means acquired a per- 
sonal influence ameng them which 
he had frequently the enviable 
gatisfaction of exerting in behalf 
of those who had banished him. 
It is not the least remarkable or 
characteristic incident of his va- 
ried life, that within one year af- 
ter his exile, and while he was 
yet hot with controversy, and in- 
dignant at his wrongs, his first 
interference with the affairs of his 
formet colony was to protect its 
frontier settlements from an In- 
dian massacre. From that time 
forward, though he was never 
permitted to return to Massachu- 
setts, he was frequently employed 
by the government of that prov- 
ince in negotiations with the In- 
dians, and other business of the 
highest importance to their inte- 
rests, E.ven Cotton Mather, in 
spite of his steadfast abhorrence 
of Williams’s heresy, seems to 
have been touched with the mag- 
nanimity and kindness of the man, 
and after having stigmatized him 
as “ the infamous Korah of New 
England,” he confesses, a little 
reluctantly, that * for the forty 
years after his exile, he acquitted 
himself so laudably, that many 
judicious people judged him to 
have had the root of the matter 
in him, during the long winter of 
his retirement,” °# 

We are aware that whether 
Williams, as a legislator, is just- 
ly entitled to take precedence of 
lord Baltimore and William Penn, 
iu the exalted merit of introduc- 


——— 


* Mather—Magnalia Americana, book 

ll. cap. 2. Collections of Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, VI. 245. VII 3. 
Vill. 2. 1X. 23. X. 15. &e. &e. Brooks? 
Lives of the Puritans, III. 477. Chal- 
mers’ Political Annals, p. 966. Quarto 
edit. Dr. Trumbull (Hist. U S. vol. I. 
P 105} speaks of Williams with cold 
praise, though he calls him a * gentle- 
Man of beacvolence.’ 





ing a system of complete religious 
toleration, is a question upon 
which there is a difference of opi- 
nion perhaps irreconcileable, * ad- 
huc sub judice lis est,’ and we 
should be glad to see it fully 
discussed. Mr. Verplanck, tho’ 
he gives the palm to Williams, 
does not appear to underrate el. 
ther of his rivals in fame. 


‘Lord Baltimore had neither 
the talents nor the eccentricities 
of Roger Williams, but he was a 
man of strong sense and great 
worth. He had passed with 
reputation through several offices 
of high political trust and impor- 
tance, under James [.; but, in 
1624, he resigned all his employ- 
ments on becoming a convert to 
the Roman Catholic faith, He 
then projected a_ colony at 
Newfoundland, but after visit. 
ing his settlement twice, bestow- 
ing great expense and labor upon 
it, and once in person rescuing it 
from a French invasion; des- 
pairing of success he abandoned 
his proprietary rights there, and 
procured a patent for Maryland. 
After he had visited and explored 
the country, he died, while he 
was engaged in making the ne- 
cessary preparatory arrangements 
for bis undertaking, and before 
the charter had passed the forms 
of office; so that there is scarce 
any historical record of his share 
inthe colonial administration of 
Maryland. But the little that 
tradition has preserved respecting 
him, speaks volumes in his praise. 
We know that he displayed the 
most perfect gocd faith in all his 
transactions with the natives, and 
that it was to him that Marylané 
was indebted for such a liberal 
code of religious equality, that 
the province soon became the re- 
fuge, not only of the Cathclics 
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who fied from Great Britain, but 
of the puritans who were driven 
from Virginia, and of the Qua- 
kers exiled from New wo eg 

‘His son, the second lord Bal. 
timore, deserves 2iso to be nam 
ei with honor, as having inherit- 
ed the enterprise and the tolerant 
spirit of his father. 

‘These admirable examples 
remained without imitation for 
nearly half a century, until 1682, 
when William Penn repeated the 
same experiment on a much great. 
er scale, and laid the foundation 
of the government of Pennsylva. 
nia, with this grand © fundament- 
al,” as he termed it, ‘ that every 
person should enjoy the free pro- 
fession of his faith, and exercise 
ot worship, in such way as he 
should in his conscience believe 
most acceptable.” 

¢ The resemblance of character 
between Penn and Roger Wil- 
liams is striking. Penn, like 
Williams, was enthustastic with- 
out being bigoted; he had the 
same benevolence, the same scorn 
of intellectual slavery, the same 
love of controversy ; and, above 
all, the same habitual inflexibility 
of purpose and opinion. But he 
had mixed more widely in the 
world, had more experience, and 
more knowledge of character, a 
more bustling activity of dispo- 
sition, greater skill in the conduct 
of affairs, and, perhaps, a little 
more of worldly ambition, as well 
as much more of worldly wisdom. 
He appeared, too, an a more 
magnificent theatre of action, and 
has left the impress of his own 
peculiar character very deeply 
stamped upon the.opinions and 
institutions of England and of 
America. 

‘ Among the most remarkable 
peculiarities of his mind, wes | 
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I have spoken; and he was in the 
habit of applying it indiscrimi. 
nately to the noblest and to the 
most paltry uses. His range of 
knowledge was extensive, he had 
looked with an observant eye, 
— wenn forms of character 

nd modes of life, and he deemed 
it to be his duty to declare his 
settled opinion upon every sub- 
ject which fell in his way, and to 
take @ part in nore controversy 
as SOOG as it arose. 

‘{t mattered nothing, whether 
the subject was of little import. 
ance or of great, he was always 
stiff in his opinions, bold in his 
avowal of them, ready and copi- 
ous ia expounding them, and in- 
genious In their defence. Yet, 
in spite of these foibles, every 
ludicrous association is repelled 
from his character, by the admi- 
ration which he excites when we 
behold him inc ehcating the purest 
doctrines of religion with the fer- 
vour of an apostie, and defending 
the dearest interests of his coun- 
try and the most sacred rights of 
man with an ability, a courage, 
and a sagacity which would have 
done honour to Hambden or Al- 
gernon Sidney. 

* He lived in an age of contro- 
versy and intolerance, both reli- 
gious and political, and for a con- 
siderable part of his lite he puo- 
lished a polemical tract every 
month, and was regularly throwa 
into prison at least once a year 
But neither tyranny vor the con- 
tinual irritation of controversys 
could change his steady charac- 
ter; prosperous or unprosperous, 
in peace or in controversy, in bu- 
siness and in retirement, he w2% 
still the same; kind, pure, P* 
tient, laboricus, tearless, zealous, 
pious. ff his polemic ardour now 
/and then hurried him a_ little be- 


that singular inflexibility of which | yond the bounds of his habitual 
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meekness, still his violence was 


always confined toa few rough | 


words, and it is even worthy of 
remark, that this occasional in- 
temperance of expression seldom 
extended much beyond his title- 
page; and as soon as that slight 
effervescence was over he quietly 
returned to his accustomed calm, 
clear, and quaint simplicity of 
stvle. 

‘It was after a long and rigid 
discipline of adversity and oppres- 
sion, when his youthful presump- 
tion had subsided, and his enthu- 
siastic zeal had ripened into a 
wise and practical benevolence, 
that Penn became the founder of 
that commonwealth which so glo- 
riously perpetuates his name, his 
wisdom, and his virtues—a more 
magnificent and lasting monument 
than conqueror or despot ever 
reared. 

‘He arrived in Pennsylvania, 
in October, 1682. As he was 
wont, according to the taste of 
the age and of his sect, to allego- 
rize natural occurrences, he might 
have found in the. soft serenity of 
the season in which he landed, an 
apt emblem of those happy and 
useful days he was to pass in Ame- 
rica. ‘The rest of his life, like 
the other parts of the year in this 
climate. was vexed with many 
ferce and sudden varieties of 
change, but the period of his 
administration in America, was 
destined to be, like the American 
autumn, mild, calm, bright, and 
abounding in rich fruits. 


_* Here, his genius seemed to} 
expand, as if to fit itself for a’ 





hurries and perplexities of woful 
Europe.” In all outward things 
he was well satisfied, and he had 
no desire left, but that of doing 
good. “The land,” said he “is 
rich, the air clear and sweet, 
the springs plentiful, and provis- 
ions good and easy to come at: 
in fine, here is what an Abraham, 
Jsaac and Jacob, would be well 
contented with; and service e- 
nough for God, for the fields are 
here white for harvest.” 

‘The history of man does not 
furnish any more interesting 
scene, nor one calling up finer 
associations or more generous 
sympathies, than the first confer- 
ence of William Penn and his fol- 
lowers with the savage chiefs; 
when, to recur again to his own 
inimitable words, “they met on 
the broad pathway of good faith 
and good will, so that no advan- 
tage was taken on either side, 
but all was openness, brotherhood 
and love.” 

‘ Montesquieu, with his usual 
brilliant and ambitious originali- 
ty, has styled Penn the modern 
Lycurgus. Paradoxical as this 
strange association of names may 
at first appear, there is one mark- 
ed poivt of resemblance between 
the Spartan and the Pennsylvania 
legislator; widely as they differ- 
ed in the character of their insti- 
tutions, and the ultimate ends of 
their ambitions. 

‘It is the peculiar glory of 
these two, above all the other le- 
gislators of mankind, to have pos- 
sessed that self-balanced and con- 
fident energy of mind which 


grander scene of action; while| could enable them to disregard 
his benevolence grew warmer ail considerations of temporary 


amid “the sweet quiet of these | 
parts,” to use his own beautiful 


language, “freed from the trou- 


blesome and anxious soligitations, | 


Vor, I. 


expediency and private interest, 
aud to make every part of their 
system harmonise in perfect uni- 
son with those leading principles 
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which were to pervade, animate, 
and govern every portion of the 
state —Never was there undertak- 
ena more sublime political enter- 
prise than that of the founder of 
Pennsylvania. Never was there 
a legislation so boldly marked 


with that unity of intention which | 


is the most peculiar and majestic | 
feature of all original conception. | 
Hlis system of virtuous politics | 
was reared upon benevolence, 
justice and liberty. With these 
objects he began, and with these | 
he ended. In an age when, with 
few exceptions, the sound princi- 
ples of civil liberty were as little 
understood by those who clamor- 


laboured for the 





ed for freedom, as by those who 
defended the doctrines of arbi- 
trary power, William Penn be- 
gan his system of virtuous poli- 
tics, by proclaiming to his people 
in words of noble dignity and sim- 
plicity, “that the great end of 
government was to support power 
in reverence with the people, and 
te secure the people from the 
abuse of power, that they may 
be free by their just obedience, 
and the magistrates honourable 
for their just admunistration— 
fur liberty without obedience is 
confusion, and obedience without 
liberty is slavery.” 

‘With sach views, thus liberal 
and temperate, his first care was 
to divest himself of the almost 
arbitrary power with which he 
had been inlrusted, and to estab- 
lish a form of governnrent on the 
broadest plan of republican re- 
presentation. But at the same 
time, well judging “that gov- 
ernments rather depend upon men 
tan men upon governments,” he 
rsted his sole reliance upon pub- 
lic morals and education for the 
preservation of public liberty. 





“ Por,” saith he, “that which 
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makes a good government must 
keep it, namely, men of wisdom 
and virtue; qualities which, be- 
cause they descend not with na- 
tural inheritance, must be care: 
fully propagated by a virtuous 
education of youth.” 

‘It is unnecessary to recall to 
the recollection of any American, 
who is at all conversant with the 
history of his country, the gentle- 
ness and tolerance of Penn’s go- 


_-vernment, his love of peace and 


its arts, the kindness with which 
he watched over the welfare, and 
instruction of 
the African race, his encourage: 
ment of useful industry and gen- 
eral education, the mild wisdom 
of his criminal code; and, above 
all, his effort to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice, by com- 
bining the reformation of the of- 
fender with the punishment of 
the offence—a grand and original 
attempt, which, had he no other 
claim to our gratitude, would 
alone intitle him to a most hon- 
orable place among the benefac- 
tors of the world. 

‘It is true, that some of Penn's 
plans of peaceful legislation, have 
been found inapplicable to the 
actual state and condition of 
mankind. But his very failures 
were glorious for they arose’ 
chiefly from a too sanguine anti- 
cipation of the mental and moral 
improvement of the human race, 
and too hasty anticipations o 
universal holiness and universal 
peace; an illusion so fair and 
lovely, and so nearly allied to 
truth, that it sheds lustre ové! 
every error with which if may 
be connected, and can even lend 
momentary dignity and interest 
to the wild speculations of Got: 
win and Condorcet. 

(Concluded in next Number: } 
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Decapitation by the Guillo- 


tine. 

A gentieman of intelligence and 
literary attainments makes, In an 
account of his travels, on the con- 
tinent, the following most singu- 
lar remarks upon an execution he 
witnessed, in which the culprit 
was beheaded by the guillotine ; 
“[t appears,” says he, “to be the 
best of all possible modes of in- 
flicting the punishment of death ; 
combining the greatest impress. 
ions on the spectator, with the 
least possible suffering to the vic- 
tim, It is so rapid, that I should 
doubt whether there were any suf. 
fering; but from the expression of 
the countenance when the execu- 


tioner held up the head, FI am in-. 


clined to believe that sense and 
consciousness may remain for a 
few moments after the head is off 
— The eyes seem to retain specu- 
lation for a moment or two, and 
there was a look in the ghastly 
stare which they stared upon the 
crowd, which implied that the 
dead was aware of its ignominious 
situation; and indeed, however 
extraordiuary this may appear, 
there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition, for in all the injuries 
of the spine, whereby a commu- 
nication with the sensorium is cut 
off, the parts below are deprived 
of sensation, whilst those above 
retain their sensibility. And so 
in case of decapitation, the nerves 
of the face and eyes may for a 
short time continue to convey im- 
pressions to the brain, in spite of 
the separation from the tiunk.” 
Eng. paper. 


Peter the Great. 


Peter the Great was smitten with the 
charms of a young lady, the daughter 
of a foreign merchant in Moscow. He 
first saw her in her father’s house, where 
he dined one day; he was so much tae 


ken with her appearance, that he offer. 


| ed her any terms she pleased, if she 
| would come and live with him; which 


this virtuous young woman modestly re. 
fused; but dreading the effects of his 
authority, she put on a resolution, and 
left Moscow in the night, without com. 
municating her design even to her pa. 
rents. Having provided a little money 
for her support, she travelled on foot se. 
veral miles into the country till she ar. 
rived at a small village where her nurse 
lived with ber husband and their daugh. 
ter, the young lady’s foster sister, to 
whom she discovered her intention of 
concealing herself in the wood near the 
village; and to prevent any discovery, 
she set out the same night accompanied 
by the husband and daughter. The hus. 
band being a timber man by trade, and 
well acquainted with the wood, conduc. 
ted her to a little dry spot in the middle 
of a morass, and there built a hut for 
her habitation.—She had deposited her 
money with her nurse to procure little 
necessaries for her support, which were 
faithfully conveyed to her at night by 
the nurse or her daughter, by one of 
whom she was constantly attended in 
the night time. 

The next day after her flight the Czar 
called at her father’s to see her, and 
finding her parents in anxious concern 
for their daughter, and himself disap- 
pointed, fancied it a plan of their own 
concerting. He became angry, and bes 
gan to threaten them with the effects 
of his displeasure if she was. not produ. 
ced; nothing was left the parents but 
the most solemn protestations, with tears 
of real sorrow running down their cheeks, 
to convince him of their innocence and 
ignorance what was become of her, as- 
suring him of their fears that some fatal 
disaster must have befallen her, as noth. 
ing belonging to her was missing, ex. 
cept what she had on at that time, 
The Czar, satisfied of their sincerity, 
ordered great search to be made for her 
with the offer of a considerable reward 
to the person who should discover what 
had become of her, but to no purpose ; 
and the parents and relations, appre- 
hending she was no more, went into 
mourning for her. 

Above a year after this she was dis. 
covered by an accident, A colonel who 
had come from the army to see his 
friends, went a hunting into that wood, 
and following his game through the wo- 
rass, he came to the hut, and looking 
into it, saw a pretty young woman in 
a mean dress. After enquiring who she 
was, and how she came to live inso soli. 





tary a place, he found that she was 
| the lady whose disappearance had made 
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so great a noise. In the uttermost con. } 
fusion, and with the most fervent ens 
treaties, she praved him on her knees 
that he would not betray her; to which 
he replied, that he thought her danger 
was now past, as the Czar was then 
otherwise engaged, and that she might 
with safety discover herself at least to 
her parents, with whom he would con- 
sult how matters should be managed. 
The lady agreed to his proposal, and 
he set Out immediately, and overjoyed 
her parents with the happy discovery; 
the issue of their deliberations was to 
consult Madame Catharine, as she was 
then called, in what manner the affair 
should be opened to the Czar, The colo- 
nel went also upon this business, and 
was advised by madame to come next 
morning and she would introduce him to 
his majesty, when he might make the dis. 
covery and claim the promised reward. 
He went according to appointment, and 
being introduced, told the accident by 
which he had discovered the lady and re- 
ape the miserable situation in which 
‘he found her, and what slie must have 
suffered by being so long shut upin such 
a dismal place, from the delicacy of her 
sex. The Czar showed a great deal of 
concern that he should have been the 
cause of all her sufferings, declaring he 
wou'd endeavor to make her amends. 
Here Madame Catharine suggested, that 
she thought the best amends his majesty 
could make was to give her a handsome 
fortune andthe colonel for a husband, 
who had the best right, having caught 
her in pursuit of his game. The Czar ae 
greeing with Madame Catharine’s sen- 
timents, ordered one of his favorites to 
go with the colonel, and bring the young 
lady home, where she arived, to the in- 
expressible joy of her family and relations 
who had all been in mourning for her. 
The marriage was under the direction 
and at the expense of the Czar, who him. 
self gave the bride to the bridegroom,say- 
ing, that he presented him with one of 
the mast virtuous of women;and accom. 
panied his declaration with very valu. 
able present:, besides settling on her and 
her heirs three thousand rubles a year. 


From the Edinburg Philosoph. Journal. 


FROM A NARRATIVE OF A ‘DESCENT 
IN A DIVING-BELL, BY DOCTOR 
COLLADON. 


The bell in which we were to 
descend, may be thus described. 
It was a kind of oblong iron chest, 





cast in one single piece, open he- 
low, 6 feet long, 4 broad, and 5 
high: it weighed four tons; it 
was three inches thich at bottom, 
and half that thickness at top. It 
was cast in London, and inelud: 
ing the necessary apparatus and 
the air-pump, cost about £200, 
The bell being a great deal hea- 
vier than the water which it dis- 
places, descends by its own 
weight. ‘The upper part is pier- 
ced with eight or ten holes, in 
which are fixed the same number 
of convex glasses, very thick, 
which transmit the light. The 
glasses or lenses are fixed in the 
top of the bell, by means of a cop- 
per ring, serewed up against the 
glass, between which and the bell 
a coat of putty is laid, and then 
screwed hard up,so as to render 
it air-tight. The top is pierced 
with another hole, about an inch 
in diameter, which receives 3 
long flexible leather pipe, intend- 
ed to introduce into the bell the 
air compressed from above by a 
forcing-pump. In the inside of 
the bell is a valve which serves to 
close the aperture, and. prevent 
the air from escaping. in the in- 


‘terior, were two small benches on 


opposite sides of the bell, witha 
foot-board betweentthem. There 
was room enough for four persons. 
From the middle of the roof des- 
cended several strong chains, 1n- 
tended to sustain a kind of iron 
basket, in which they place the 
stones or other matters which 
they wish tocarry up. The bell 
in which we went down wage sts 
pended by the centre with strong 
ropes, and managed by means ol 
a moveable crane erected on the 
deck of a small vessel. We got 
into the bell, which was sufficient 
ly elevated above the surface for 


‘that purpose, by means of a boat 
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placed underneath it. We we 


with us two workmen. 


indeed, hear myself speak, though 
! spoke as loudly as possible; nor 


We descended so slowly, that!did even the great noise caused 


we did not notice the motion of 


the bell; but as soon as the bell 
was immersed in water, we felt 
about the ears and the forehead 
a sense of pressure, which con- 
tinued increasing during some 
minutes. I did not, however, ex- 
perience any pain in the ears; 
but my companion suffered so 
much, that we were obliged to 


stop our descent for a short time. | 
To remedy that inconvenience, 


the workmen instructed us, after 
having closed our nostrils and 
mouth, to endeavor to swallow, 
and to restrain our respiration, 
for some moments, in order that, 
by this exertion, the internal air 
might act on the . Eustachian 
tube. My companion, however, 
having tried it, found himself ve- 
ry little relieved hy this remedy. 
After some minutes. we resumed 
eur descent. My friend suffered 





considerably: he was pale, his 
lips were totally discoloured; his | 
appearance was that of a man) 
on the point of fainting; he was' 
in involuntary low spirits, owing, | 
perhaps, to the violence of pain, | 
added to that kind of apprehen- 
sion which our situation unavoid- 
ably inspired. This appeared to 


by the violence of the current 
against the sides of the bell reach 
my ears. 1 thus saw contirmed 


iby experience what Dr. Wollas- 


ton had foreseen by theory in bis 
curious and interesting paper on 
Sounds inaudible to certain ears. 

After some moments, we arri- 
ved at the bettom of the water, 
where every unpleasant sensation 
almost entirely left us. We were 
then twenty-seven feet below the 
surface. I confess that the recol- 
lection of the great depth. joined 
to the idea that if the smallest 
stone, or other matter. should ob- 
struct the action of the valve, the 
bell would be instantly filled with 
water, did not fail to create for a 
short time a kind of uneasiness. 
One of the workmen, however, 


_to whom I imparted my thoughts 


on that subject, desired me, with 
a smile, to look at one of the glas- 
ses placed above us, which I ob- 
served to be so much cracked in 
the middle, that bubbles of air 
were continually escaping. 

We breathed during the whole 
of our stay under water with much 
ease. We experienced now and 
then a great heat. Our perspira- 
tion was sometimes copious. and 
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me the more remarkable, as my | sometimes there suddenly came 
case was totally the reverse. I overus so thick a vapour as to 
was in a state of excitement re-| prevent my seeing the workmen 
sembling the effect of some spi-' placed opposite me; but as by 


rituous liquor. I suffered no pain; | 
1 experienced only a strong pres: 
Sure round my head, as ifan iron 
circle had been bound about it. 
1 spoke with the workmen, and 
had some difficulty in hearing 
them. ‘This difficulty of hearing 
rose tosuch a height, that during 
three or four minutes 1 could not 
hear them speak, I could not, 





means of the signals they constant- 
ly sent us from above pure air, in 
so large quantities, that a great 
part of what was contained in the 
bell made its escape with great vi- 
olence, this inconvenience very 
soon disappeared. Our pulse was 
not affected. 

Mr. Bald, who went down two 
days.before me in one of the belle 
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used at Howth, and to whose kind- 
ness | am indebted for the com- 
munication of his notes and obser- 
vations took with him a thermom- 
‘eter, and found the temperature 
of the air at the surface and in the 
inside of the bell to be 63° Fahr.; 
while the temperature ef the wa- 
ter within a foot of the bottom, 


(that is to say nineteen feet below. 


the surface) was 56° Fahr. 

The light which we had in go- 
ing down and at the bottom of the 
Sea was very strong. Mr. Bald 
could distwnguish very easily in 
descending a great number of 
fishes, and other marine animals, 
which fled at the approach of the 
diving bell. The sun shone bright, 
and I could write and read very 
easily. We gathered some fuci. 
( fucus filum, Fucus saccharinus, 
&c.). We took some marine ani- 
mals, and obtained several pieces 
of rock, which suggest some inter- 
esting views, explanatory of their 
formation, which is perhaps owing 
as in thecase of coral, &c. to cer- 
tain animals. That part of the 
bottom of the sea which did not 
present any rock, was composed of 
sand and pebbles. The current 
of water was very violent; the co- 
lour of the water, as seen through 
the glasses, seemed to us to be ofa 
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light green: in the bell, where 
we had about ten or twelve inch- 
és of it, if was quite colourless. 

Having remained more than an 
hour at the bottom, and having 
seen the men work as easily as in 
the open air, they made some sig- 
nals, and we ascended, fully satis- 
fied with what we had seen, and 
convinced of the facility and safe- 
ty of these submarine operations, 
before we went down, they had 
lost their basket at the bottom of 
the water, and, in order to. find it 
again, they were obliged, in using 
their signals, to have the bell mo- 
ved in every direction, which gave 
us the advantage of becoming well 
acquainted with the method they 
employed to make themselves un- 
derstood. In going up, the sensa- 
tions which we experienced in the 
head were very different from 
those which we felt in descend- 
ing. It seemed to wus that our 
heads were growing larger, and 
that all the bones were about to 
separate. This disagreeable sen- 
sation, however, did not last long; 
we were in a short time above the 
surface, not only much _ pleased 
with what we had seen, but also 
with the idea of emerging safe 
from our narrow prison. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Our Anti-Colonial System. 


{We recommend to the readers of the 
Museum, an attentive perusal of the 
following Essays on the Restrictive 
system, &c. lately published in the 
Franklin Gazette, Philadelphia over 
the signature of ‘* An American.” The 
masterly and comprehensive view ta- 
ken of the subject shows a mind well 
acquainted with the political pros- 
pects and fmaucial resources of our 





country. To the politician and to the 
statesman they afford a treat seldom 
to be met with in our public journals.) 


No. |. 


It appears by the message of the 
President, that we have reached 8 
stage in our public career, at 
which we ought to pause,and look 
around us, before we advance 
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further. We are engaged in a 
commercial conflict with Great 
Britain, as to the trade with her 
West India colonies, and the col- 
onies north of us; aad with France 
as to the trade, as well with her 
European dominions as her West 
India colonies, and the question 
is, shall we give up the struggle‘ 
shall we go back ¢ 

Weare engaged, also, in erect- 
ing fortifications and dock yards 
tor the navy, along the coast, and 
in increasing the naval force, to a 
certain standard, as the means of 
preventing future wars, and of de- 
fending the country, in case such 
wars should occur. Shall we give 
up these measures, and go back 
to the state,in which we were be- 
fore the late war? 

Manufacturing establishments 
have been formed, by the encour- 
agement given to them,in the late 
war, by the operations of the war, 
and by duties, since imposed, for 
the two fold purpose of encreas- 
ing the revenue, and encouraging 
our mapufactories. Shallthat en- 
couragement be continued, as a 
part of our national policy, on a 
systematic plan, in connection 
with the revenue, and other inter- 
ests of the country, or shall we 
look to revenue alone, in the im- 
pcsition of duties, without regard 
to their effect on manufactures, 
on the principle, that the United 
States have no interest in their 
success? 

These are questions of great 
importance to the United States, 
which ought to be examined, and 
Sifted to the bottom. I do not 
pietend to be master of the sub- 
ject, Lut, having had some expe- 
rience, in stations, where these 
topics have occasionally been dis- 
Cussed, and, much more, as aspec- 
tator of our political movements, 
E have formed opinions on them, 





which,I hope, I may make known 
through your columns, without 
detrimentto your paper. I will 
commence, with the first branch, 
viz, our differences with Great 
Britain and France, respecting our 
commercial intercourse with each. 

According to my construction 
of the message,our difference with 
England proceeds, from her claim- 
ing a right to carry on the whole 
commerce, between her colonics 
and the United States, in her own 
vessels, shutting our vessels out, 
entirely, from their ports. Brit. 
ish subjects would thus bring 
West Ludia produce into our ports 
where ever wanted, in British 
vessels, and take what they want- 
ed, of our produce, back to the 
colonies, in return, Our vessels 
would be blocked up in port, ard 
have nothing to do. fi this busi- 
ness, Our seamen, would also be 
idle. British navigation, seamen 
and commerce, would all be en- 
couraged, at the expense of our 
own, We might work hard, make 
corn, wheat and provisions of ev- 
ery kind, cut down and prepare 
lumber for them, but yet we must 
have nothing to do with the inter- 
course between the parties; we 
must abstain from the sea,and stay 
athome. That must be their con- 
cern, and theirs, only, 

Our difference with France ap- 
pears to be of the same character, 
varying in this material circum- 
stance only, that it applies to 
France herself, as weil as to the 
West India colonies. She insists 
that we should agree to a lighter 
tonnage, on her vessels engaged 
in the trade, between the two 
countries, than op our own ves- 
sels. Her government is not con- 
tent that her subjects and vessels 
should enjoy, in this commerce, 
all the advantage of the citizens 
and vessels of the United States, 
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but insists, that they be put on a 
better footing, than our own. Her 
proposition amounts fully to this, 
for although she does not require, 
that we should lay, directly, a 
higher tonnage on our own ves- 
sels, than on her’s, yet by de- 
manding that we shall impose the 
same tonnage, on the vessels of 
the United States, that we do on 
those of France, and allow her to 
make a discrimination, by impo. 
sing higher tonnage on our ves- 
sels, than on her own, the effect 
would be precisely the same, 

I will inquire, first, whether a 
compliance with these demands 
would be consistent with the just 
expectations of the citizens of the 

JInited States, founded on the a- 
doption of our present constitu- 
tion, and the pledge thereby giv- 
en, by the people of every state 
throughout the union, to each o- 
ther, to make a firm stand in de- 
fence of these rights. The ef- 
fect which such a compliance 
would have on our interests, is ne- 
cessarily involved in this inquiry, 
and indeed forms a part of it. 

If we look to the journals of the 
revolutionary congress, or to the 
late edition of the laws, in which 
the progress is distinctly marked, 


. . ° ° | 
we shall see that the injuries which | 


we suffered, from the want of a 
power to regulate our commerce 
with foreign nations, was a_prin- 
cipal cause of the adoption of this 
constitution. ‘The revolution was 
scarcely concluded, when injuries, 
resulting from the want of that 
power, were seriously felt, and an 
attempt made to obtain it. On 


the 30th of April, 1784, [vol. I. of 


the late edition of the laws, page 
44,] Congress recommended it to 
the several states, by an almost u- 
nanimous vote, to vest the United 
States in Congress assembled, for 
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the term of iifleen years,with pow- 
er to prohibit any goods, wares, or 
merchandize, from being import- 
ed into any of the states, except 
in vessels, belonging to, and nayi- 
gated by, citizens of the United 
States, or to the subjects of foreign 
powers, with whom we might have 
treaties of commerce; and to vest 
them, likewise, for the same term. 
with power to prohibit subjects of 
any foreign state, unless authoris- 
ed by treaty, from importing into 
the U. S. any goods, wares, or 
merchandize, which were not the 
produce or manufacture of the so- 
vereign, whose subjects they were. 
As the report, which accompanied 
this recommendation, illustrates 
the principles on which it was 
founded, and is particuiarly appli- 
cable to the present case, it is pre- 
sumed that a view of it will not 
be unacceptable to your readers. 
“The trust imposed in Congress 
renders it their duty to be atten- 
tive to the conduct of foreign na- 
tions, and to prevent or restrain, 
as far as may be, all such proceed- 
ings as might prove injurious to 
the United States. Thesituation 





of the commerce, at this time, 


iclaims the attention of several 


states, and few objects of greater 
importance can present themselves 
to their notice. The fortune of , 
every citizen is interested in the 
success thereof; for it is the con- 
stant source of wealth, and incen- 
tive of industry, and the value of 
our produce, and our land, must 
ever rise or fall, in proportion to 
the adverse or prosperous state ol 
trade. 

“ Already has Great Britain 
adopted regulations, destructive 
of our commerce with the West 
India Islands, there was reason to 
expect that measures, so unequal 





jand so little culculated to pre 
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mote mercantile intercourse, 
would not be persevered in by an 
enlightened nation, But these 
measures are growing into sys- 
tem. It would be the duty of 
Congress, as itis their wish to 
mectthe attempts ot Great Brit- 
ain by similar restrictions on her 
commerce ; but their powers, on 
this head, are not explicit, and the 
propositions made by the legisla- 
iures of the several states render 
it necessary to take the general 
sense of the union on the sub- 
je ct. 

“Unless the United States in 
Congress assembled shall be ves- 
ted with powers, competent to 
the protection of commerce, they 
can never command reciprocal 
zdvantages intrade; and, with. 
out these, our foreign commerce 
must decline and eventually be 
annihilated. Hence, it is neces- 
sary that the states should be ex. 
plicit, and fixon some effectual 
modes by which foreign com. 
merce, not founded cn principles 
of equality, may be restrained.” 

Several of the states passed re- 
solutions in strict accord with 
this recommendation, others with 
modifications to it. [t was, how- 
ever, soon found that the power 
thus iequired, was not of suffi- 


client extent or duration to ac-' 


complish the great purposes +f 
our union, and, in consequence, 
the subject was resumed and an 
address prepared by a committee 
of Congress in July, 1785. (See 
vol, 1, page 49.) by which it was 
recommended to the several 
states, to amend the 9th article of 
the confederation, in such man. 
ner as to vest Congress with a 
Permanent power, under certain 
limitations, to regulate the com- 
merce of the several states, with 
foreign nations, and with each o- 
ther. Some passages in this re- 
Vos. I. 





commendation, being also appli- 
cable to, and illustrative of, the 
subject under consideration, it 
may be useful to insert them. 
‘lhe common principle upon 
which a friendly commercial in- 
tercourse is conducted between 
the independent nations, 1s that 
of reciprocal advantage; and if 
this is not obtained, it becomes 
the duty of the losing party to 
make such farther regulations, 
consistently with the faith of trea-" 
ties, as will remedy the evil and 
secure its interests. If then the 
commercial regulations of any 
foreign power contravene the in- 
terests of any particular state, if 
they refuse admittance to its pro- 
duce into its ports, upof the same 
terms that the state admits its 
manufactures here, what course 
will ittake to remedy the evil? 
If it make similar regulations to 
counteract those of that power, 
by reciprocating the disadvanta- 
ges which it feels by impostor o- 
therwise, wiil it produce the de- 
sired effect? What operation 
will it have upon the neighboring 
states? Will they enter into sim- 
ilar regulations, and make it com- 
mon cause’ On the contrary, 
will they not, in pursuit of the 
same local policy, avail them- 
selves of this circumstance,to turn 
it to their particular advantage? 
Thus then we behold the several 
states, taking separate measures, 
in pursuit of their particular in- 
terest, in opposition to the regu- 
lations of foreign powers, and se- 
parately aiding those powers, to 
defeat the regulations of each e- 
ther; for, untess the states acttoe 
gether, there isno plan of policy, 
into which they can separately 
euter, which they will not be sep- 
arately interested to defeat. And 
of course all their measures must 


| pcove vain and abortive. . 


v 
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«© The policy of each nation, in 
its cemmercis! intercourse with 
other powers, is, to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the principal share of the 
carriage of the materials ef either 
party, and this can enly be effec- 
ted by laying higher duties on 
imports and exports in foreign 
vessels, navigated by the subjects 
of foreign powers, than in those 
which belong to, and are naviga- 


ted by, those of its own domin-| 


ions. This principle prevails in 
a greater or less degree, in the 
regulations of the oldest and wis- 
est commercial nations, with res- 
pect to each other, and will! of 
course be extended to these states. 
Unless, therefore, they possess a 
reciprocal power, its operation 
must produce the most mischiev- 
ous effects. Usable to counter- 
act the restrictions of those pow- 
ers by similar restrictions here, 
or to support the interests of 
their citizens by discriminations 
in their favor, their system will 
prevail. Possessing no advanta- 
ges, in the perts of his own coun- 
try, and subjected to much high. 
er :estrictions and duties, in those 
of foreign powers, it will necessa- 
rily become the interest of the A- 
merican merchantto ship his pro- 
duce in foreign bottoms; of 
course their prospects of national 
greatness must decline, their 
merchants become only the agents 
and retailers of those of foreign 
powers, their extensive forests be 
hewn down an@ laid waste to add 
to their strength and national re- 
sources, and the American ftap 
be rarely seen upon the face of 
the seas. 

“But ifthey act as a nation, 
the prospect is more favorable to 
them. The particular interests 
of every state will then be brougt: 
forward and receive a federal 
support. Happily for them no 


2 
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measures can be taken to promote 
the interest of either, which will 
not equally premote the interest 
of the whole. If their com- 
merce is laid under injurious 
restrictions in foreign ports, by 
going hand in hand, in confidence 
together, by wise and equitable 
regulations, they will the more 
easily sustain the inconvenience, 
orremedytheevil, Ifthey wish 
to cement the union by the strong. 
est ties of interest and affection; 
if they wish to promoteits strength 
and grandeur, founded upon that 
of each individual state, every 
consideration of local ag well as 
of federal policy urges them toa- 


| dopt the following recommenda- 


tion.”’ 

W hile this proposition was de- 
pending in Congress, the subject 
was taken up; and a resolution 
passed by the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in November, 1785, invite 
ing a general convention of all the 
states to meet at Annapolis in 
September, 1786, for the express 
purpose of digesting on full con- 
sideration, the kind of power, in 
its nature and extent, which 
would be adequate to the protec- 
tion of our commerce, and of re- 
commending it to the adoption of 
the several states. Commission- 
ers from several of the states met 
at Annépolis,at the time appoint- 
ed, but the meeting not being 
general, the members present re- 
ported it as their opinion that an- 
other, and general convention, 
should be held in Philadelphia in 
May,1787, with very extensive 
nowers, which accordingly took 
effect, and to which body we owe 
the constitution, 

By these original documents, 
the demonstration is complete, 
that the want of a pewer in Con- 
gress, to regulate our commerce 
with foreign powers,and betwees 








the states, was the great cause | 
which produced the ever memo- | 
rable change, from the confeder- | 
ation to the present constitution. 
Other causes contributed to this | 
great result, but this was. the lead- | 
ing one. It was that which first | 
discovered itself. and which was. 
most profoundly felt on all the 
great interests of the Union. O- 
thers developed themselves in the 
movements under the confedera- 
tion, and had their effect in pro- 
curing the grant of many other 
powers to the United, States, by | 
dividing it into three branches, 
and making it a constitutional go- 
veriment, like the governments 
of the several states, deriving its 
powers from the people them-'! 
selves, and not frem the states. It 
is particularly worthy of atten- 
tion, that the reasons urged for | 
the grant of this power to Con-, 
gress describe precisely, and in| 
strong and emphatic terms, the 
state of things which now exists. 
Great Britain had, then, prohib-| 





ited our intercourse with her} 


West Indies, in any but her own 
vessels, and our carrying trade 
and commerce generally were 
subjected to many and heavy res- 
traints in other quarters, and no 
remedy could be devised for the 
destructive consequences, result- 
ing from those measures, other 
than the imposition of like res- 
traints, on the navigation and 
commerce of other nations, and a 
like discrimination in favor of our 
own. for these purposes, among 
others, this power was granted to 
Congress, and for these purposes, 
the necessity existing, it has been 
exercised, and is now in opera- 





tion. ‘The question then recurs, 
shall we abandon this system of 
policy ; shall we repeal these laws, 
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unequal and unjust restrictions of 
other powers? In other words, 
shall we go back to our former 
colonial state? 


No. Il. | 

In a preceding paper it was 
shewn, by the clearest and most 
authentic evidence, that the pow- 
er to regulate our commerce with 
foreign nations, and between the 
states. was granted for the express 
purpose of meeting such restraints 
as are now imposed on it in Great 
Evitain and France. An inquiry 
naturally arises, did this crisis 
ever occur before? ‘The answer is 
obvious. Our present constitution 
was adopted and carried into ef- 
fect in 1789, at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, 
an event which produced:an im- 
mediate war between France and 
Austria and Prussia, and which 
soon became general throughout 
Europe. It was natural for that 
great struggle, by creating new 
wants and demands, to compel 
every power to relax its system 
of restraint on foreign commerce, 
and to invite the produce of eve- 
ry country to its ports. This 
continued to be the case through 
the whole of that conflict, and 
cannot be said to have terminated 
until after their armies and na- 
vies were reduced, on the general 
peace. Restraints were, undoubt- 
edly imposed on our commerce 
during that time, but they were 
founded on a different principle, 
and acted in a different way, 
from those now complained of. 
The seizures of our vessels, unde: 
the British orders. of 1793 and 
1805, the latter called the Orders 


in Council, and uader the French. 


decrees of Berlin, Milan,Bayonne, 
and Rambouillet, were not made 
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own navigation and commerce, 
but to annoy their enemies, and 
on the pretension of belligerent 
rights. Our commerce was shame: 
fully plundered by these acts of 
those governments, and like other 
governments, under the influence 
of the latter, as ;(Molland, Naples, 
Denmark, Spain and Sweden. 
{t was the continuation of this 
outrageous proceeding, which 
finally produced our war with 
Great Britain in 1812, and which 
terminated in 1615. ‘Through 
the whele of this long interval, 
between the 0 gg of our con- 
stitution in 1759, and our yeace 


e@vith Great Britain in 1815, there 


was no portion of time when the 
cause, which produced this grant 
of power to the general govern- 
inent in its relation to foreign na- 
tions, could be said to call forci- 
bly for its exercise in the sense 
now contemplated. it is only 
since the general peace, when 
every power retiring within itself, 
and tiv ing on its own means, the 

: ments of England and 
France have thought it expedient 
adopt these restrictive meas- 
ures on the commerce and navi- 
ation of the United States, to 

courage their own. 

fo the course of this long and 
vere conflict, and the frequent 
2ures of our vessels and mer- 
andise by éach party, in our 
commerce with the other, Con- 
svess adopted various measures, 
at different stages, to put a stop 
io acareer of such rapacity and 
injustice. 


ciple of reprisat against France 
assumed the attitude of positive 


hostility, so far as related to the | 


armed ships of that nation, and 
were in other respects strongly 
marked with thatcharacter. The 





non-importation act of t806,and 
the embargo of 1807, ’8 and ’9, 
which were directed against G. 
Britain, were in tne same spirit, 
but ina milder tone, as was the 
non-intercourse of 1809, °10 and 
11, which pointed equally against 
Great Britain and France, and 
terminated in a war with the for. 
mer. ‘These measures, being re- 
taliatory for injurics, were not 
such #3 would be resorted to, in 
time of peace, to encourage and 
support our navigation and com- 
merce, in a regular trade with 
other powers. I have adverted 
to them in this place merely as 
occurrences characteristic, in re 
gard to ourselves, of the epoch to 
which they apply, and explana- 
tory of the reasons why the pow- 
er to regulate our commerce with 
forcign nations was never called 
into activity, in the sense in 
which it now is. 

‘The powers o1 Europe, having 
thus settled down, after the gene- 
ral peace, and France and Eng: 
land having imposed these re- 
straints, and Congress having res 
ciprocated them, by laws appli 
cable to each nation, we-are now 
called on, either to sustain the 
policy sanctioned by those laws, 
or to abandon it and repeal the 
laws. ‘The proposition, made by 
the act of 1815, was to place the 
tonnage of foreign vessels in our 
ports, in the carriage of their 
productions and manufactures, 


/ and likewise in that of those ot 
'the United States, on the same 
The measures of 1798 | 
which were adopted on the prin- | 


footing, on the condition that they 
would reciprocate the same, in 


, our favor. ‘This proposal, as it 


takes at least fen ships to carry 
as much of our produce, as will 


command when sold of their ma- 
-nufactures, wines, brandies, and 
other articles, what one may 








brine back. so different is the va- 
tue. according to the bulk, would 
vive {nem the advantage in the 
carriage. and in consequence of 
the navigation on which it acts, 
in the proportion, at least, of ten 
toone. No preference, it is said, 
has heen asked, as tothe duties 
imposed on any of the productions 
of the United States, such as tlour, 
tobacco, fish rice, indigo, cotton, 
sugar, potash, gc. to like articles 
jrom other countries, or even that 
they should be admitted into their 
ports, }f it was the interest of such 
party to probibit them. 

It is not perceived,how it would 
be possible to devise any arrange- 
ment, which could be more favor- 
able to other powers, and not ru- 
juoustothe United States. if 
we give up the principle of e- 


quality, where is the stopping 


a | 
point? What other rule can we 


resort to? 
pose a duty of one dollar per tor 
on foreign vessels, and two on our 
own, or of two, five, or ten on 
theirs, and double the sum on 
ours, or to impose a tonnage of 
one dollar, or any other sum, on 
the vessels of both countries and 


Shall we agree to im- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





A 


-er known before. 


allow (he other party to discrimi- | 


ate in fa 
posing o1 


ov of tts vessels. by im- | 
dollar or any other | 


sum ou its vessels.and double that | 


sumon those ofthe UnitedStates? 
The effect will evidently be the 
same, whether we make this dis- 
crimination in favor of the vessels 
of foreign powers ourselves, or 
allow them to do it, or if they do 
it of their own accord, and we do 
not make like discriminations in 
favor of our own vessels. If we 
give up this principle of equality 
by treaty, or by a repeal of the 
law on which, it is said, our pre- 
sent negociations turn, and in con- 
formity with which so many trea- 
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ties ard corapacis have been form- 
ed with other powers, when and 
how shall we be able to recover 
ihe ground which will thas be 
lost? Citizens of the United 
States! pause and reflect pro- 
found!y; before you take this step. 
Asan ‘oanbie citizen, I call on 
you not to give up the ship. 

ff is just ard proper, then. tha 
we should insist on the princrple 
of equality, in favor of our navi- 
gation. ‘There is also abundant 
reasen to conclude, that we can 
maintain it with effect At the 
end of the late war, the United 
States felt that decline in prices, 
and consequent encouragement to 
industry, of every kind, which 
was common to. European 
countries, and more. especially 
those which were more extensive- 
ly engaged in commeree.. ‘The 
vast armies and navies, which 
those powers had long kept in 
service, and which were also 
mainiained by us, for the term of 
our war, called for such supplies 
and disbursements as were nev- 
When these 
vast forces were disbanded, the 
supplies and disbursements were 
proportionably reduced, & hence 
the consequences which have 
been stated. It was precisely at 
the period, when this extraordi- 
nary change took place, that this 
liberal proposition, respecting 
navigation, was made to other 
powers, and precisely when the 
difficulties, resulting from that 
change, were at the greatest 
height,that Congress thought pro- 


per, in consequence of the rejec- 


tion of that proposition by Great 


Britain and France, and their re- 
strictive regulations on our navi- 
gation and commerce, to impose 


in the manner stated like res- 
traints on theirs. Yet what has 
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been the effect? We have seen, 
that the whole union has passed 
through this crisis, without any 
shock of very serious embarrass- 
ment, and that it is now rising a- 
hove its difliculties, and attaining 
the most flourishing condition,not- 
withstanding these commercial 
restrains. In this. progress im- 
mense works have been raised: 


sae part. of the public debt has 


een paid: the public credit. has | 


been elevated to the greatest 
height ever known, and all this 
has been done without a direct 
or internal tax of any kind, and e- 
ven after all those taxes were 
given up. 

lam not convinced that any 
portion of our union has suffered 
serious Joss from the reciproca- 
tion of those restraints of Great 
Britain and France, or any injury 
whatever, 
have suffered under those res- 
traints and other causes, had Con- 
gress submitted. to them, without 
any reciprocation. Others may 
possess more. minute details, may 
know more accurately the com- 
merce of every town and village, 
throughout our union, with for- 
eign ports, the articles of which 
it consists, and the manner in 
which it has been carricd on, than 
I can pretend to; but Lam strong: 
ly impressed with the opinion, 
that any injury which any port 
may have sustained of late is im- 
putable to the change above men- 
tioned, in the condition of the 
world, by general peace, and the 
yeduction of armies and navies, 
and to.the restraints imposed by 
those powers. on our navigation 
and commerce, and not to the ef- 
fort which we’ have made in lke 
manner to counteract those res- 
traints. If the. British West fn- 
dia colonies stand in need ef our 


which it would not) 


Prevng parts will be 
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| produce, or supplies from us of a- 
ny kind, they will be sure to get 
\them. Neutral ports will be 
found to which our vessels may 
‘carry such articles. and from 
|which British vessels may take 
'them to their islands.. The exis- 
‘tence of such restraints, on the in- 
tercourse between the British W. 
Indies and the United States, 
would induce other powers to o- 
pen their ports to such a trade,by 
| which they would profit at our 
‘joint expense. In this mode, our 
‘navigation would be encouraged, 
and our produce find as sure a 
market, as if it was allowed to be 
earried to the British Islands in 
British vessels only. fn this mode, 
also, we shall act as a nation, and 
support our rights as such, and, 
persevering in the policy,we have 
no doubt we should soon see and 
feel itsbeneficial effect. If any of 
our towns orother parts of our 
union have sustained, or should 
sustain, injury from the stand we 
have made, it wil! be transitory, 
provided we do not give it up. 
protected 
from injury, if not from ruin, by 
‘that stand, and those in pursuit of 
| their interest would come in aid 
,of those who may thus have sui- 
fered. Their vessels would take 
the place of the British vessels 
'and their owners, our citizens 
‘would derive the profit, which 
would, otherwise, accrue to for- 
eigners. Thus the aid of every 
part to each other would be re- 
ciprocal, as likewise would bethe 
benefit. In this mode, our growth 
would be permanent, because, 
acting asa nation,and going back, 
as,it were, to first principles, in 
support of our rights, nothing 
| would ever be lost which mig! 
| thus be gained, 
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. No. Ul. 

it has been found, by experi- 
ence, that our restrictive systern, 
in respect to England, has opera- 
ted highly in oar favor, and in 


may be expected, after suflicient 
time is given to mature the nu- 
merous plans of indirect supply of 
our productions, We already fur- 
nish large supplies in American 
ships which proceed to foreign | 
portsin the vicinity of France, 
Cowes, Nice, Villa-Franca, Genoa 
Leghorn, and many other ports, 
serve as entrepots, which receive 
our productions, and from which, 
by a short carriage, they are 
transported to the French terri- 
tory. I shall. however, reserve 
my observations on this part of 
our subject for a future number, 
confining myself, for the present, 
tothe practical effect of our re- 
strictions on our commerce with 
the West Indies. 








An indirect trade of considera- 
ble extent is now carried on with 
the British colomes, in which the 
carrying trade is almost wholly 
secured to the United States. It | 
has been found, by experience, 
that these colonies can only be 
supplied with essential articles of | 
subsistence from the U. States, and | 
their ports have been opened for | 
the importation thereof from neu- | 


tral ports, which serve as entre- 
pots. 





have received them by indirect 
means. But it has been already 
observed that they do receive 
their supplies principally from 


‘neutral ports in the West Indies, 
respect to France, the same resuit | 


from which they have admitted 
them since the closing of ours. 
Now, in order to shew the effect 
of this mode of getting these sup- 
plies, on the carrying trade of the 


/two nations, it may not be amiss 


to point out the precise route by 
which the supplies are thus indi- 
rectly conveyed: 

The principal depois for our 
productions in the West Indies, 
are St. Bartholomews and St. 
Thomas. §t. Eustatius is also a 
place of deposite, but of minor 
importance. Through these ports 
the British receive their supplies 
from the United States, by means 
of drogers, or small coasting ves- 
sels, generally navigated by ne- 
groes. ‘The Island of Jamaica 
receives part of its supplies fron 


the Spanish part of St. Jago de 


Cuba, or from Bermuda, flalifay, 
and St. Johns. ‘There is aiso 
another, and very considerable, 


and still more indirect mode ot 


supply, through the ports of G. 
Britain. It is calculated that 
about 60,000 barrels of flour may 
be exported directly to Great 
Britain for the supply of her co- 
lonial possessions, but principally 
for the West Indies. Krom the 
effects of our prohibitor; acts, it 


It is well known that, previ-{is then ev. dent, that, before our 


ously to our prohibiting acts, not 
a single barrel of flour was car- 
ried to the British colonies in an 
American vessel: and as, under 
the operation of these acts, none 
of our productions could be car- 
ried in British bottoms, it fol- 
lows of necessity that the British 
colonies have ceased to consume 
those productions, or that they 


productions can be placed in the 
channel of direct supply to the 
British colonies, they must have 
crossed the ocean in American 
bottoms, and that the latter must 
gain in the carrying trade to pre- 
cisely the extent of every article 
consumed by the British colonies. 
It is true that the measure of con- 


sumption and supply may bave 
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decreased, 
ble profits and double carriage; 
but. considering the case as it ac- 
tually exists. and finding that in 
a trade, which did not formerly 
afford the carriage of 
barrel, we have now nearly the 


Anit-colonial 


by the effects of dou- | 


Syste. 


and then taking in cargoes of 


‘coarse articles, such as salt, coal, 


crates of earthenwares, come tg 


‘the United States, and there take 
in other cargoes of lumber and 


a single | 
| West fadies, 


whole of the valuable part of the | ceeded, 


carriage, itis not for us to caleu- | 
'to all this, it frequentiv occured 
that when the West India crop 
‘failed, the same vessels, after lan- 


late the extent of the evils inflic- 
ted on the British colonists by 
their own government.—She has 
thought proper 

contest, and we 


will surely not 


to engage 1p tiris ding 


provisions, for the supply of the 
whither they pro- 
in order to load again 


for England, But in addition 


ia Jamaica the cargoes Car- 


ried from the United States, ‘pro- 


withdraw from it, when it is evi-— 


dent that we have gained 


has not only lost all that we have 


more | 


than we expected, and that she | '* well known that the American 


gained, but has moreover greaily | 


oppressed the colenles, which are 
how in a state of rapid decline. 
The ordinary routine of the 


trade at this time, is to send our) ‘Te 
‘the competition 


productions in our own vessels, 
and for our own account, to 
before mentioned ports, where 
they are sold to the resident mer- 
chants or 
coloutes, who ship them tu those 
colonies, in coasting vessels. What- 
ever profit, therefore 
the voyage, exclusively ours, 
whether it be as freight or profit 
on the goods carried. Now pre- 
viously the passing of our re 
strictive laws, the vessels capital 
employed, and the profits on both, 
were exclusively, British. 
simple view of the question, 
grounded on fact, is of itself suf- 


is 


to 


This | 


the | 


ceeded to New Orleans and took 
treights for Kngland. Now, it 


tonnage employed in carrying our 
bulky productions to England, is 
SU seeks that it must in some 
cases rely on salt, coal, crates, &c. 
as return cargoes, which only 
pay a moderate freight, and that 
of the British 
tonnage in this particular, must 
at all times be prejudicial to ours, 


Gut our restrictions have given 


agents from the british | 


arises from | 


us socomplete an ascendancy in 
this branch of trade, that we 
rarely sce British ships coming 
to the northern ports of the Uni- 


ited States, loaded only with the 


'ariicles 


ficient to preclude the necessity | 


but there 
in- 


of further discussion; 
are some other circumstances 


cidental to this trade, to which it | 


may be proper to advert. 

Before the adoption of our re 
strictive system, it was usual for 
the British ships, employed in the 
West India trade, to land their 
West India cargecs in England, 





above mentioned, And 
tostead of our provisions being 
carried by British ships to their 
islands from the United States. 
they are carried by our own ves- 
sels to neutral ports, often giving 
a very advantageous employment 
to our vessels bound to New Or- 
leans in quest of freight. 

Thus, in whatever direction 
we view the actual state of our 
commerce with British colonies, 
as respects our carrying trade,we 
find that we have gained greatly, 
and that Great Britain has lost 
In proportion to our gain. It 1s, 
however, true, that the export of 
Some of our productions, such as 
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Samber and live stock, has decrea- 
sed, owing to the heavy charges 
of a double’ voyage. But the va- 
lue of these commodities bears a 
small proportion to that of those 
which we now habitually ship 
in our own vessels for the suppl, 
of the British colonies. 

Although the preceding obser- 
yations are grounded on the per- 
sonal knowledge of the writer of 
these notes, yet it will be expec- 
ted that some testimony of a more 
authentic character will be given 
to confirm their correctness. With 
this view, a copy of the official 
list of clearances at the custom 
house of Philadelphia is herewith 
furnished. The list of clearances 
applies only to the ports already 
enumerated as depots for our pro- 
ductions, which are consumed in 
the British colonies, and show 
the increase of our trade to those 
ports from the single port of Phi- 
ladelphia. in order to have a 
general and correct view of the 
case, it will be necessary to have 
from the treasury department 
corresponding returns of the clear- 
ances from all the ports of the 
United States, and we are contfi- 
dent that the results will shew 
the soundness of our restrictive 
system and the propriety of adhe- 
ring to it. 

it wiil probably occur to those, 
who are called on to examine into 
this subject, that there must exist, 
on the part of the British govern- 


ment, some urgent reasons for its | 
continuance of a system so preju- | 


dicial to its commercial and colo- 
nial interests. Although this part 
of the inquiry is less interesting 
fo us, than that which applies, 
epecially, to ourselves, yet we shall 
endeavour to remove any doubts 
Which it may excile. 

it is well known that since the 

Vou. I, 


| 


| 


commencement of the late war, 
the attention of the British go- 
vernment has been_ principally 
directed to the increase and pow- 
er of its navy, as being the great 
engine of its political influence. 
No pains have been spared to 
promote and extend its mercan- 
tile tonnage, by legislative and 
executive measures. ‘The navy 
and shipping interest of the Uni- 
ted States have become the spe- 
cial objects of its jealousy, from 
its energy, enterprise and rapid 
increase.» The nation itself seems 
to have entered fully into the 
views of its government and is 
on all occasions clamorous for the 
support of its navy. The shipping 
interest, being thus supported by 
public opinion, is ever on the 
watch for the means of strength- 
ening itself at the expense of all 
other nations, and being very ex- 
tensive and powerful has had suf- 
ficient influence to control the 
measures of government. On this 
very subject of the West India 
trade, its exertions and clamours 
have been incessant, and have 
been the principal cause of pro- 
ducing the present restrictions of 
the two governments. This cause 
alone is sufficient to conlirm the 
British government in its present 
councils. But doubtless there are 
other causes by which she may 
be influenced. She may count on 
a change in the councils of the 
government of the United States. 
li 1s hoped however that all cal- 
culations founded on the instabilty 
of onr commercial regulations 
will be nugatory. But if, on a 
general view of the question, it 
is found that the present system 
of restriction has proved advan- 
tageous to the commerce of the 
United States, it isSinreasonable 
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present condition will be made by | 


Anti-colonial system. 


vernment in the expectation of 


our government, unless that of G. | benefitting by such evasions., 


Britain will consent to a fair par- 
ticipation in the carriage of our 

roductions to the colonies. If, 
_ sees she should continue to 
pursue a course of unsound poli- 
cy, whatever may be her motives, 
we see no reason for abandoning 
that which in practice is found 
to be the contrary. She may and 
does injure ber maritime interests 
by her restrictions, as she does 
actually the interests of the colo- 
nies, whereas ours have~a tenden- 
cy to improve and*strengthen this 
great engine of public safety, and 
thereby to promote immediately 
the interests of a great part of 
the union, and at an early day the 
interests of those parts which are 
how supposed to suffer. 

The question of a modified ar- 
rangement between the two par- 
ties is of great delicacy. If, for 
instance, there should be a propo- 
sal to open a free port in the 
Windward Islands, and another in 
Jamaica, it will be necessary that 
the British vessels proceeding 
from the United States should be 
compelled, as well as those of the 
Wnited States, to unload at those 
ports: otherwise, and particularly 
as it respects the Windward Isl- 
ands, the regulation would be in 
a great measure nugatory, as it 
respects American slipping. For, 
in this case, we should furnish 


supplies only to the place where | 


the fee port would exist, and | 
british shipping would supply | 
directly all the other ports aud | 
places which we now s pply in- 
directly. And even under a re- 
gulation to discharge the vessels 
of both vatious at the free port, 
We slicuid be subject to the ill ef- 
fecis of the evasions which would 


The best policy, therefore, 
would be to stand firm in our pres 
sent position, or to call for a free 
and equal participation of the car- 
riage of our commodities, restric 
ting the British shipping to the 
liberty of importing into the U, 
States such articles only as are 
permitted to be brought from 
their colonies in American ves- 
sels. No limitation as to the size 
of the vessels should be admitted, 

The British government would 
gladly reduce our vessels to 70 
tous, a8 is customary in their ine 
tercourse with other nations; but 
this would deprive us of a circuit: 
ous and very convenient employ- 
ment for our large vessels pro 
ceeding for freight to New Or 
leans. They would also restrict 
us from bringing rum only from 
their colonies, which might serve 
them. and do us but little service. 
But we should not be tenacious of 
the articles to be brought from 
the colonies provided the restric: 
tion was common to the ships of 
both nations. Let us only have 
a fair entry into their ports. and 
we must see to the means of proe 
curing our returns. 

We conclude these remarks, by 
observing, in general terms, that 
the evil of legislating on coms 
merce is greatly aggravated by 
its frequency, and the sudden 
change which it produces. The 
growth of commerce is slow, but 
its destruction easy. The ill-timed 
regulations of Great Britain have 
destroyed the carrying trade be 
tween her colonies and the U. 5, 
The latter haye seized on what 
she has lost, and are now in the 
employment of extensive advanta- 
ges, which should not be put at 











be practised. And it will only ve 
Buiiniited to by the British go- 


|bazard by precipitate legislations 
(Concluded next month.) 
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LITERATURE, ARTS, SCIENCE, ETC. 


Mr. Nixes, of Baltimore, has advantages, which with his accu. 
published a collection of Revolu- | racy of observation and industry 
tionary Papers, Speeches, &c. | of research,he seems to have turn- 
The velumn contains 500 pages, | edtothe best account. The work 


super-royal 8vo, 

The following is the title page 
of the work ; 

Principles. and acts of the Revo- 
lution in America: or an at- 
tempt to collect and preserve 
some of the speeches, orations, 
and proceedings, with sketches | 
and remarks on men and things, | 
and other fugitive or neglected 
pieces, belonging to the Revo- 
lutionary period in the United 
States, which happily, termina- 
ted in the establishment of 
their liberties ; with a view to 
represent the feelings that pre- 
vailed in the “times that tried 
mens’s souls,” to excite a love 
of freedom, and lead the peo- 
ple to vigilance, as the condi- 
tion on which it is granted: 
Dedicated to the young men of 
the United States. By H. Niles. 
“Collecta revirescunt,” 








A work has recently appeared 
in our Book-stores, entitled “Eu- 
rope, or a general survey of the 
precise situation of the principal 
powers, with conjectures on their 


future prospects,” by a citizen of, 


the United States, The author 
is understood tobe ALEXANDER 

Everztt, Esq. American 
Charge de’ Affaires in Holland. 
From this gentleman’s high stand- 
ing as a scholar, and a man of tal- 
ents, the public have a right to 
expect fiom him, on this subject, 
a work of interest and value, and 
tt is believed they will not be dis- 
appointed. His residence for 
Several years in Europe, and his 





official situation, have given him, 


| Contains a great fund of informa. 
tion respecting the present state 
of the Continent, and gives a vi- 
vid picture of the progress of in- 
telligence, and the influence of 
the gradual improvement of the 
human mind on the governments 
of Europe. The following heads 
of chapters will exhibit an out- 
line of the author’s plan : 


1, Introductory remarks on the 
generai causes of the present po- 


litical agitations, 


2. France, 

3. Spain and Portugal. 

4. Italy and Greece, 

5. Germany, including Ause 


tria and Prussia. 


6. Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands. 

7. Great Britain. 

8. The balance of Power. 

9. The British navy. 

10, Concluding refl-ctions. 

From these outlines it appears 
that the author has entered upon 
a large field, and one with which 
all our politicians must desire to 
be acquainted. The Work has 
already been published in Eng- 
land, and is spoken of with high 
praise, its having already obtain- 
ed great reputation. Let it not 
be our reproach, that foreigners 
should be the first to read. and ap- 
plaud the writings of our own 
countrymen. Nat. Int. 

The 25th volume of tne Classi- 
cal Journal contains amaccount of 
the Libraries on the continent uf 
Europe. The Library at Gottins 
gen consists of 200,000 volumes, 
and is distinguished for its uth: 
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ty, as well from its completeness | 
in every branch of science and 
literature, as from the liberality 
with which the use of the books 
is allowed to all who desire it.. 


The library at Dresden cona 
tains 200,000 volumes ;. though it 
13 a magnificent collection, it is 
not so complete in the various de- 
partments, The library at Prague 
consists of 1890,000-—~the Public 
Library at Leyden, of €0,000— 
the Royal Library at Hanover, of 
80,000——the JL.ibrary of Gotha, 
belonging to the duke of Saxe 
Gotha, of 100,000—the Library 
of the Weimar, of 110,C00—the 
Library of Jena, of 40.009—and 
two large Libraries at Liepzig. 


Indian. Civilization... 

In pursuance of a resolution of 
‘Eongress, the Secretary of War, 
(Mr. Calhoun,) has made a report 
on the measures heretofore adop- 
ted for the civilization of the In- 
dians. By this it appears that 
there are eleven principal and 
three subordinate schools in ac- 
tual operation, and three in pre- 
paration, and the number of scho- 
Jars is 508. ‘Ihree are locatedin N. 
York; 4 inthe Cherokee nation; 4 
in the Choctaw nation; 1 in the 
Chickasaw nation; one in [ndiana; 
2on the Arkansas; and one in 
Missourt, ‘They have been es- 
tablished by Missionary societies, 
the Moravians and the American 
Board of Commissioners for fo. 
xeign Missions. They have cost 
the government $15,827 56, of 
which $7447 86 have been on 
account of buildings. Of these 
the government has paid two. 
thirds of the expense, and the 
balance for tuition. The system 
embraces in addition to reading, 
wiring and arithmetic, instruc- 


; 
j 
; 





tions in agriculture and the ordi. 
nary, mechanic arts, and for girls 


‘the common domestic duties of 
the sex, 


It would seem that the 
oldest of these schools has been 
in operation about eight or nine 
years, bur was not of much ad. 
vantage till lately. The result 
has been so tavorable as. to in- 
duce the disposition to apply 
more of the funds this year to 
tuition, On ihe subject of the 
prospect of civilizing the tribes, 
Mr. Calhoun speaks with cauticn, 
That they are disposed to receive 
education, and are capable of it, 
he seems to entertainf™po doubt, 
The Choctaws have even appro- 
priated €000: dollars. of. their an- 
nuity for the purpose, They 
seem quite equal in capacity to 
white ohildren of the same age: 
but the schools are only in their 
infancy, and the present genera- 
tion must pass away before their 
ultimate capacities can be disco- 
vered, Franklin Gaz. 


Account of a great and very ex- 
tragrdinary Cave in Indiana=. 
ina leiter from the owner to 4 
Gentleman in Frankfort, Ken. 
—(ommunicated to the Presi: 
dent of the Amertcan Antigua» 
rian Society, by Fohn fi. karne. 
ham, Esq. of Frankfort, Ohi%. 

State of Indiana, 
February 27, 1818. 

Dear. Sir, 

Your letter, requesting a de- 
scription of my Epsom Salts Cave, 
has come to hand. From the 
particulars enumerated in your 
request, the information on each 
point must necessarily “be very 
limited. 

The’ Cave is situated in the 
northwest quarter of section 27, 
in township No. 8, of the second 
easterly range in the dy-trict of 


‘lands offered for sale at Ji:flerson- 
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ville. The precise time of its 
discovery is difffcult to ascertain, 
} have conversed with several 
men who had made several tran- 
sient visits to the interior of the 
cave about cleven years ago, at 
which time it must hays exhibit. 
ed a very interesting appearance, 
being, to use their own phraseolo- 
gy, covered like snow with the 
Salts. At this period some des. 
cribe the salts to have been 
from six to nine inches deep, on 
the bottom of the cave, on 
which lumps of an enormous 
size were interspersed... while 
the sides presented the same im- 
pressive spectacle with the bot- 
tom being covered with the same 
production.. Making liberal al- 
lowances for the hyperbole of dis- 
eoverers and visitors, 1 cannot 
help thinking that the scenery of 
the interior at this time was high- 
ly interesting, and extremely pic- 
turesque. Tf found this opinion 
upon conversations with Geueral 
Harrison and Major Floyd, who 
visited the Cave at an early pe- 
nod, and. whose intelligence would 
render them fess liable to be de- 
ceived by novel appearances.. 
The hill in which the cave is 
situated, is about four hundred 
feet high from. the base to the 
most elevated point; and the pros- 
pect to the south east, in a clear 
day, is exceedingly fine, comman- 
ding an extensive view of the 
hills and valleys bordering on Big 
Blue river. The top of the hill 
is covered principally with oak 
and chesnut. ‘The side to the 
south east is mantled with cedar. 
The entrance is about midway 
from the base to the summit, and 
the surface of the Cave preserves 
in general about that elevation; 
although I must acknowledge this 
‘o be conjectural, as no experi- 


ments have been made with a 





| 


view to ascertain the fact. It is 
probably owing to this middle 
situation of the cave, that it is 
much drier than is common. 
After entering the cave by an 
aperture of twelve or fifteen feet 
wide, and in height, in one place 
three or four feet, you descend 
with easy and gradual steps into @ 
large and spacious room, whic 
continues about a quarter of a 
mile, pretty nearly the same in 
appearance, varying in: height 
from eight to thirty feet, and. in. 
breadth from ten to twenty. In 


this distance the roof is, in some 


places.arched; in others a plane; 
and in one place, particularly, it 
resembles an inside view of the 
roofof a houses. At the distance: 
above named the Cave forks; but 
the right hand fork soon; termi- 
nates, while the left rises by a 
flight of rocky stairs, nearly ten 
feet high, into another story, and 
pursues a course at this place 
nearly south east. Here the roof 
commences a regular arch, the 
height of which, from the floor, 
varies from five to eight feet, and 
the width of the cave from six to 
twelve feet; which continues to. 
what is called the Creepmg Place, 
from the circumstance of having 
to crawl ten or twelve feet into. 
the next large room. From this 
place to the * Pillar,” a distance 
of about one mile and a quarter, 
the visitor finds an alternate’ suc- 
cession of large and small rooms, 
variously decorated; sometimes 
mounting elevated points by gra- 
dual or difficult ascents, and again 
descending as far below; some- 


times travelling on a pavement, 


or climbing over huge piles of 
rocks, detached from the roof by 
some convulsion of nature; and 
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thus continues his route, until he 
arrives at the Pillar. 

The aspect of this large and 
stately white column, as it comes 
in sight from the dim reflection 
of the torches, is grand and im- 
pressive. Visitors have seldom 
pushed their inquiries farther 
than two or three hundred yards 
beyond this pillar. This column 
is about fifteen feet in diameter, 
from twenty to thirty in height, 
and regularly reeded from the 
top to the bottom. In the vicinity 
of this spot are some inferior Pil- 
Jars of the same appearance and 
texture, Chymically speaking, 
it is dificult for me to say what 
are the constituent parts of these 
columns, but lime appears to be 
the base. Major Warren, who is 
certainly a competent judge, is of 
opinion that they are Satin Spar. 

Ihave thus given you an im- 
perfect sketch of the mechanical 
structure and appearance of the 
cave. It only remains to mention 
its productions. 

The first in importance is the 
Sulphat of Magnesia, or Epsom 
Salis, which, as has been previ- 
ously remarked, abounds through- 
out this cave in almost its whole 
extent, and which I believe has 
no parallel in the history of that 
article. This neutral salt is found 
in a great variety of forms, and 
in many different stages of forma- 
tion. Sometimes in lumps. vary- 
ing from one to ten pounds in 
weight. The earth exhibits a shi- 
ning appearance, from the numer- 
ous particles interspersed through- 
out ihe huge piles of dirt collect- 
ed in different parts of the cave. 
The walls are covered in different 
places with the same article, and 
reproduction goes on rapidly. 
With a view to ascertain this fact, 
Tremoved froma particular place 
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every vestige of salt, and in four 
or five weeks the place was co- 
vered with small needle shaped 
crystals, exhibiting the appear- 
ance of frost. 

The quality of the salt in this 
cave is inferior to none; and 
when it takes its proper stand in 
regular and domestic practice, 
must be of national atility. With 
respect to the resources of this 
cave, I will venture to say, that 
every competent judge must pro- 
nounce it inexhaustible The 
worst earth that has been tried, 
will yield four pounds of salt to 
the bushel: and the best, from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds. 

The next production is the Ni- 
trate of Lime, or Saltpetre earth. 
There are vast quantities of this 
earth, and equal in strength to 
any that I have everseen. There 
are also large quantities of the 
Nitrate of Allumina or Nitrate of 
Argil which will yield as mach 
Nitrate of Potash, or Saltpetre, in 
proportion to the quantities of 
earth, as the WVitrate of Lime. 

The three articles above enu- 
merated are first in quality and 
importance: but there are several 
cthers which deserve notice, as 
subjects of philosophical curiosity. 
The Sulphat of Lime, or Plaistet 
of Paris, is to be seen variously 
formed; ponderous, crystallized 
and impalpable or soft, light, and 
rather spongy. Vestiges of the 
Sulphat of Iron are also to be seen 
in one ortwo places. Small spe 
cimens of the Carbonate and also 
the Nitrate of Magnesia, have 
heen found. The rocks in the 
Cave principally consist of Carbs 
nale of Lime, or common lime 
stone. 

[had almost forgotten to state, 
that near the forksof the cave are 
two specimens of painting, proba 
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bly of Indian origin. The one ap-; 


pears to be a savage, with some- 
thing like a bow in his hand and 
furnishes the hint, that it was 
done when that instrument of 
death wasin use. The other is 
so much defaced, that it is im- 
possible to say what it was intend- 
ed to represent. 


BENJAMIN ADAMS. 





FROM THE FAMILY VISITOR, 


On a taste for Reading. 


TRAVELLERS through our coun- 
try frequently take notice of the 
small number otf books found a- 
mong the people, and of the little 
taste for reading manifested by 
us. 

The calumnies that are propa- 
gated by foreigners concerning us 
may well be treated with con- 
tempt; but when they tell the 
truth, itis very unwise not to pro- 
fit by it. Anenemy who opens 
our eyes to our faults,is more use- 
ful than a friend who fiatters, and 
makes us think more highly ot 
ourselves than we ought to think, 

Now itis true, that the number 
of books is smail, and the taste for 
reading is low. How few among 
our farmers possees any thing 
that deserves the name of library! 
And how little reading is there, 
beyond that of Newspapers! This 
is an evil deeply to be deplored. 
But at present, we can only touch 
on its effects on the young 

There are many young men in 
our country, who have a great 
deal of leisure; and often they 
are sadly put to it, to know how 
to dispose of themselves. They 
cannot always have company; nor 
always be huating and fishing. 
There are fifty-two sabbaths,*and 


—_—— eee 


*Do they ever hunt and fish in this 


CWwistian cougtry on the Sabbath? 





a hundred rainy days, and more 
than a hundred long nights in the 
year. Aod their ingenuity 1s not 
equal to the task of nnding pleas- 
ant ways of getting rid of all this 
time. We must have something 
to occupy the attention, and cre- 
ate an interest in order to go a« 
long comfortably. They who 
have no relish for intellectual pur 
suits, and cannot find agreeable 
company in books, devise various 
expedients to keep off low spitits, 
to which we may most justly ape 
ply the old proverb—* Phe reme: 
dy is worse than the disease.” 
Many a man owes his habits of 
intoxication to his feeling the want 
of something comfortable, and 
not knowing where to find it ba: 
inthe bottle. Others have ace 
quired a strong passion for cards, 
and an inveterate habit of petty 
gaming, because they had no in, 
tellectual resources,no disposition 
to hold converse with the “migh- 
ty dead,” the men of genius and 
learning who have enlightened the 
world by their immortal writings, 
Do our readers know what agrog- 
watch is? It isa watch that is al- 
ways aboutan hour ‘ nd a half be- 
fore the sun, Twelve o’clock is the 
earliest time at which itis credita- 
able to begin to drink grog; and so 
a grog watch is one that some how 
or other accommodates its move- 
ments to the thirst of the tippler. 
A thirst for useful knowledge, a 
keen relish for the beauties of or- 
atory and poetry would render 
grog watches useless, would save 
many a virtuous wife the bitter 
pangs which drunkenness inflicts, 
and prevent many a child from 
becoming an orphan before his fa- 
ther’s death. The children of 
drunkards are always orphans. 
Did any of our readers ever 
hear of men, and even profession. 
al men, who depend on curds to 
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pay tavern bills, when they go to | 


court? Where did they acquire 
that skill, which irom success, 
seems to justify this reliance? Ta 
many instances, @? home! The 
father and daughter, the mother 
and son have perhaps been part. 
ners inthe game, when the wea- 
ther has been too rainy or the 
night too dark and stormy for a 
neighborhood party to be made 
up!. But wouldthis be so, if a 
taste for good books had been du- 
ly cultivated? Surely they, who 
caa follow the illustrious writers 


of ancient and modern times, ia 
their exhibitions of the master 
spirits who have governed the 
vorid; who can enter with the 
patiosopher tuto the innershrineg 
of nature’s magnificent temple, or 
coutemplate with the rapture of 
the genuive poet, the beauties and 
glories which the all-bounteous 
(sod has thrown with such profa- 
Sion over the whole creation, need 
not the miserable aids of a bottle 





of brandy and a pack of cards to 
get through the day from the time 
jof rising to that of rest. 


| — nerd 


RELIGIOUS. 


Sketch of Religious pros- 

pects for the present year. 

Tue year 1822 opens with ma- 
ny fair and delightful prospects 
In 1804 the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was instituted; and 
now there are in existence about 
£000 societies, of which the object 
ist furnish the world with Bibles. 
An enumeration of them of course 
cannot be expected. Let the read- 
er ouly think of the American Bi- 
bie Society, with its numerous and 
continually increasing auxiliaries 
in every State of the Union, and 
in almost every section of the 
States; let him then turn to Eu- 
rope ahd see Bible Socicties in e- 
very country of that interesting 
portion ef the globe, with the ex- 


ception of Spain, Portugal and It- | 


aly; thence, let him mark the ef- 
forts that are making in Africa 
both West and South; let bim 
look to Asia, and to the islands of 
the sea: & he will perceive a great 
zone of light encircling the world; 
and the darkness which has so long 
shrouded it fast fleeing away. All 
this is the work of eighteen years; 


jit is the work of.the christian 
'chureh but partially awake, and 
| putting forth not halfher strength, 

QO, when she shall be thoroughly 
excited, when every member of 
every denomination shall feel 
bound to do all that in him lies for 
the glory of God and the good of 
man, then will be brought to pass 
the saying of Isaiah—*Shine, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of 
| the Lord is risen upon thee.” But 
let the reader mark the preceding 
command, Arise: Zion must arive, 
before she will shine. Let her a- 
rise, and she w7d/ shine in the glory 
other Lord ;and Gentiles will come 
, to her light. & kings to the bright 
ness of her rising. 

Lhe world it to be furnished with 
Bibles. To the tuo thousand soct- 
‘elles ncw in operation, thousands 
more must be added, before the 
millions in pagan darkness can be 
enlightened. 

But to the reading mu t be ad- 
ded the preaching of the word. 
Hence the necessity of missionary 
exertions. ‘The prospect here is 
encouraging. A society for props 
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gating the faith has long existed 
among the Roman Catholics; but 
in the success of this institution, 
we can scarcely rejoice, for they 
do not carry the Bible with them. 
Among Protestants there have been 
a few societies, which have fora 
long time labored with very dis- 
proportioned means and zeal in 
the cause of foreign Missions. In 
England, the Soczety for propaga- 
tine the Gospel in foreign parts 
was instituted in 1847; the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian 
knowledge, 1701; in Scotland a 
Society for promoting the Gospel 
among the North American In- 
dians was established in 1709; 
the Danish Lhrssion College in 
17415 » andin41732 the Moravians 
began their Missionary labors, 
There is a great blank in the 
history of missions fromthe date 
last given, until the year 4786, 
when the Jéeihodist Missionary 
Soctety was established in Eng- 
land. Since that period between 
fifteen and twenty important soci- 
eties for foreign missions have 
been formed, and ‘the work of E- 
vangelizing the world is going 
forward. Within ten years the 
cause has made great progress in 
the United States, In 1810 the 
American Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions was formed; the Baptist 
Board in 181@, the United For- 
tign Missionary Society in 1817, 
the Methodist Missionary Socie- 
ty in 1819, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Missionary Society in 1820 
Sull however the zeal of Ameri- 
can Christians is not fully awake 
to this great subject. The larg- 
€st amount raised in any one year 
lor foreign missions in the Unit- 
ed States has not excezded $1390, 
000. Whereas in Great Britain 
there is an annual gift of more 
than $700,000 for this work of 
sharity. And Christians in that 
Von. Ig 





country are but half awake to 
their duty. 

In the United States, it is true 
that the subject of Aome missions, 
princisally occupies the attention 
ofthe different societies. So it 
will be for along time to come, 
and so it ought to be; because 
our population is growing by mil- 
lions, and multitudes are now des- 
titute. It will require all the ef. 
forts of christian zeal, in all soci- 
eties, to make the means of reli- 

ious instruction overtake the ra- 
pid march cf population. For 
one Missionary sent forth to la. 
borin the harvest there must be 
ten; and for ten a hundred. Still 
however, the progress is encour- 
aging. And we may hope that 
e’er long something will be done 
in correspondence with the neces- 
sities of a perishing world. 

We are the more evcouraged 
to hope for this, because there are 
many tokens of a spirit of prayer 
at work among the people of God, 
They are more convinced that exe 
ertion is theirs, and success is 
God’s, Under this conviction, 
prayer meetings are becoming 
more frequent, and are better at 
tended than formerly. Both in 
Europe and America, there is 
much more praying now than 
there was three years ago. And 
this not only in public but in pri- 
vate. The most laudable prace 
tice of forming small private cir- 
cles of three or four intimate 
friends for especial prayer is gain- 
ing ground. In some places this 
is a favorite way with young peo- 
ple of spending the time, which 
they used to spend in idle chat, 
and frivolous amusement, Let e- 
very christian arise and try what 
prayer can do; and then Zion wilt 
arise and shine—thetf she wilt 
appear “clear as the sun, fair as 
the moon, and terrible as an army 
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with banners.” In proportion ar 
christians pray they will be dis- 
posed to. do; end the present pe- 
riod of ute church presents anoth. 
er, and‘amother important call o1 
benevolent exértion. 


In this rapid sketch, we cam by 


BO means omit s0 essential a part 
of the great plan of christian char- 
tity as Education societies. They 
form an 1odispensable portion of 
‘the machinery of benevolence,now 
at work. There are five or six 
huadred millions of heathens 
be evangelized; and there are 
Many, very many destitute places 
within the pale of christendom, 
where the people are perishing for 
lack of knowledge. Ali the mis. 
stonary societies, now in opera- 
tion, in the Protestant Church, do 


“notsupport more than from 3§) 


to 400 ordained Missionaries—- 
not one toa million of heathen. 
The cause of Domestic Missions, 
in this country, languishes much 
for want of Missionaries. It is 
clearly God’s design to propagate 
and extend to the utmost borders 
ef the earth the religion of the 
gospel, by the instrumentality ol 
the church, Every thing that 
will be done in conformity to the 
predictions of Scripture, must be 
dcne instrumentally by man, efh- 
ciently by God, and if Missiona- 
fies are not trained up in the 


“church, and sent forth, the heath- | 


en will mot be converted, Epvu- 
CATION SOCIETIES ARE INDIS 
PENSABLE. At the commence 
ment of this year a number of such 
Societies are in operation. The 
American Education Society is the 
largest and most efficient in the 
world. Ithas already afforded 
reid tomore than two hundred and 
fifty young men, and at present 
has under its patronage two hun- 
dred, who belong to five different 
denoniidations of Christians, and 
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are supported at different seats of 
leerning In various parts of the 
country. The tollowimg. list of 
institutions of this sortin the U. 
nited States is, perhaps correct; 
American Education § ciety, 
instituted 18415; Connecticut Ed. 
acation Society,inst, 1814; Maine 
Education Socie,, (auxiliary) 
mst. 18133 Matie Bep ss: Edu. 
catton Socicty, mst. 1817; Mas. 
sacbusetts Baptist Education 
Society, inst, 18145 New-York 
Baptist Education Society, inst, 
1818; Presbyterian Education 
Suctety, inst. 1818, Western Ed. 
ucation Society, lust. 1817, 
Besides these, there is a pum. 
oer of mimor institutions either 
auxiliary, or pursuing independ- 
ently the same course, But still 


many parts of the church are tobe 
roused to a sense of their duty 


on this important branch of chris- 
tian benevolence, 

Another most interesting ob- 
ject in the church at present is 
Vheological Seminaries. Impor- 
tant institutions of this kind are 
rapidly rising up in this countrys 
and diffusing blessings far and 
wide. Since 44@5 the Associate 
Reformed Church has had a Se- 
minary at New York until lately 
under the care of the Rev. Dr 
Mason, In 1§@7 the Enstitutios 
at Anudover was established, 
which now supports four profes- 
sors, and has upwards of 130 stu- 
dents, In 1812, the Seminary a¢ 
Princeton was founded; it has 
two professors, an assistant teach- 
er, and about 80 students. At 4 
meeting of the general convea- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York, in Nov. 
1824, it was determined that the 
General Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, should be 
permanently established in the 
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state of New York, wiih the pow- 
er in the trustees to establish one 
or more branch schools in the 
state of New York, or elsewhere, 
under the superintendanée and 
cootrol of the said Trestees, It 
is understood -that tf general 
institution has all the powers, 
and will carry on_all the opera. 


tions ef a general @idyeation So: 


ciety and TheologicalSeminar, ‘al 


—And we ‘hope that it wath 






ge acsupply of thgespi- 
ritual wants of our codntmmmand 
of the world. @rnected with 
the Columbian College, éstablish- 
ed by the Bigiist Sectety in tlie 
district of Cofimbia, @here is a 
Theological Seminary; which, 
there is every reagon to hope, 
will exert a beneficial infiuence 
on that dendmination in particu- 
lar; and no doubt also on the ge 
neral cause of vital christifinity. 

Besides these, there are semi- 
naries of a mpre: local.chittieter 


Rr ae eon “ ‘ 
in various parts OPeour'¢o Ys such as the London, the Liver- 


such as that at Auburn’ inthe 
western part—of ‘New-York; ‘the 





Seminary in ‘Tenméssee}&c. &c.. 


The dissenters in England gave | 
a number of institutions of “this, 


kind conducted by distinguished 
men among them, *such as those 
at Homerton, Stepney, Bristol, &c. 

Besides the ‘Theological Semi- 





Maries there are other institutions | 
ofa similar character, consecrated | 
loa particular purpose, and cal-, 
led Missionary Seminaries. Some 
of these are established in chris- 
tian and some in heathen countries. | 
Of the former class are: The | 
Berlin Missionary Seminary.— | 
Missionary Seminary at Gosport,. 
Evgland.-~Basle Missionary Col- ' 
lege,—Foreign Mission School, 
Cornwall. Connecticut, for heathen 


London Jews’ Society Semina- 
ry. 
Of the latter description are 


The Syrian College. Hindow . 


tan. 
Native Mission College, Mas 
dras. 


Christian Institution, Sierra Le- 


‘oO fx 
. 


“*Seminary for New Zealanders, 


New South Wales. 

Anglo Chinese College, Malac- 
ca. 

Native Mission College, Seram- 
pore. 

All these institutions have been 
established within twenty. years, 
and most of them within the last 
six years. Let the work of chris- 
tian love go on thus, for a centu- 
ry, and how great will be the 
change in the christian and the 
heathen world! 7 

“To this. enumeration, we must 
add ‘Tract Societies, of which 
there are many; but the most 
important only need be. named, 


pool, the Swedish, the New Eng- 
land, the New York the Church. 
of England, the Philadelphia 
Tract Societies; and to name no 
more, those of Bengal and Madras. 

In a general survey of the mea- 
sures adopted by christian bene- 
volence, it would be unpardonable 
not to notice the Sabbath School 
Institution. The importance of 


‘Sabbath Schools has never been 


fully appreciated; yet compara- 
tively fervent zeal is manifested 
in supporting them, and training 


up im them the very outcasts of - 


Society. Testimonies without 
number might be produced in 
their favor. We shall give only 


one from the venerable Rates, 


who may be regarded as their au- 
thor. He had knowledge of 3000 


yout’. Missionary School at Bar-| children, who had’ received Sun- 
bath School instructions he als® 


kel, Netherlands, 
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was, for a long time, a frequent | 
visitor of prisons and houses of 
correction: and he declares that 
in the whole he never met with 
more than one person in prison 
for crime, out of the 3000 whom 
he had known as Sunday scholars. 
—It is certainly the cheapest and 
most efficient charity in the world. 
There are now between 1.500,000 
and 3,000,000 of children under 
this sort of discipline; and it is 
plying its moral influences in the 
four quarters of the world. 

There is one other Society 
which we must mention in this 
brief sketch; the London Conti- 
nental Society. The object of 
this Society is to promote vital 
religion on the Continent ‘of Eu- 
rope, by assisting poor and pious 
ministers, in whatever place they 
may be found, to go out and 
preach the gospel, and by enga- 
ging agents to distribute the Bi- 
bles, New Testaments, and other 
valuable religious books and 
tracts. These ministers and a- 
gents are continually making in- 
teresting discoveries of pious 
persons in various parts of the 
Continent, and affording most 
valuable aid to inguirers after 
truth. The account published in 
a late number of the pieus French 
‘Mountaineers is a remarkable in- 
stance of this. 

Our readers have, in this rapid 
outline, a view of the auspices 
under which the year 1822 opens, 
and of the prospects which are 
presented to the Christian world. 
And surely, although an immense 
wilderness spreads itself in all its 
dark and almost impenetrable 





thickets and brakes, its rocks, its 
mountains, and its untamed inha- |, 
bitants before us, there is no'| 
ground for despondency. Let the | 
achievemenis of chamty during | 
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the last quarter of a century be 
contemplated; let the great en- 
gine of christian benevolence in 
all its various parts, its Bible, 
Education, Missionary, Sunday 
School, and Religious Tract So- 
cieties, all fitted in their proper 
places, be considered; let the 
force of that principle, which sets 
the whole in motion, love to a 
crucified Saviour, be estimated; 
and finally, let the promise of 
God and the sure word of prophe- 
cy be regarded, and there will be 
no doubt but that rough places 
will be made smooth, and crooked 
places straight, mountains level- 
led and vallies filled; and this 
whole wilderness subdued and 
made like the Garden of the 
Lord. ‘This machinery is God's; 
and the mainspring of it is touch- 
ed by the finger of heaven. It 
will go on; with an almighty effi- 
ciency it will go on. Greater, 
and still greater things will be 
done each succeeding year, until 
we shall at length begin to hear 
of a “nation being born in a day.” 

To recur to a topic before 
touched on, we did not entertain 
these hopes, with much confi 
dence, until we remarked a deci- 
ded change in the feelings and 
language of christians on the sub- 
ject of success. We heard many 
speak of evangelizing the world; 
but they seemed to look to Bible 
and Misstonary Societies.— Now, 
however, they are disposed with 
increasing zeal to use the means, 
and look to God. Now they are 
doing and praying—and the more 
they do, the more they pray: 
Conversely too, the more they 
pray the more they are disposed 
todo. And we are verily per- 
suaded that there is nothing in 
the numerous and formidable dif- 
ficulties which impede the pro. 
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gress of christianity, that can 
withstand the efficiency imparted 
to truly christian zeal by the bles- 


sing of heaven;—and that bles- | 


sing is obtained by prayer. 
[Eo. and Lit. Mag. 





Extract from the Latter day Luminary. 
Necessity of Christianity to India. 
POPULATION, 150,000,000. 

The institutions of the Hindoos 
fre ungvestionably among the 
most ancient now in existence. 
The veda was written, no doubt, 


before the time of David; and it, 


is probable that the Hindoo super- 
stition, in one form or another, is 


tion being realized, at death the 


soul of the jogee mixes with the 


all-pervading Spirit, that is, re- 
turns to the soul of the world.— 
there are nowin India no jogees 
like those described in the Hin- 
doo writings, though many assume 
appearances which show that they 
wish to be considered jogees. 

It will be seen, that this system 
of philosophy carries us tothe A- 
thenian inscription, “the unknown 
God; that it makes spirit, or God, 
the author of sin; that it annihi- 
lates all the social feelings; con- 
signs to infamy .all the relations 
| and occupations of life; and des- 





now professed by 500,000,000 of | troys all separate existence after 


the human family: the deities 
worshipped throughout China, Ja- 
pan, Tartary, the Burman empire, 


Siam, Ceylon, and India, being all | 


of Hindoo origin. 

The philosophical theory most 
prevalent among the Hindoos at 
present, in reference to the Di- 
vine Being, the duties of time, and 
final beatitude, is, that God is pure 
spirit, destitute of attributes; that 
he remains in his own etérnal sol- 
itude and blessedness, like the un- 
tuffied ocean, unconnected with 
the creatures; that he is not an ob- 
ject of worship; that there are 
but two principles in the universe, 
spiritand matter; that all life is 
spirit or God; that matter is mert; 
that all actions, good or evil, are 
to be attributed to spirit or God; 
that connexion with matter is a 
state of punishment; that the great 
business of life is to obtain free- 
dom from this union to matter; 
that this is only to be procured 
through the ceremonies of auster- 
ities called jogue; that by these 
ceremonies perfect abstraction, or 
the complete annihilation in the 
mind of its connexion with matter 
4s obtained, and that this abstrac- 


| death. 

The popular superstition pro- 
poses no higher benefit to the most 
devout, than that they shall, after 
innumerable transmigrations, be- 
come jogees. 

In the Hindoo writings, the work 
of creation is attributed to Brum- 
ha, the work of providence to 
Vishnoo, and the work of destruc- 
tion to Seeb; all created beings. 
These deities, according to the 
Hindoo accounts, are continually 
opposing, thwarting each other in 
the administration of human af- 
fairs. Whata triad! 

The objects of worship are the 
gods: these are said to amount to 
330,000,000. Among those very 
commonly worshipped are the 
cow; Hunooman, a monkey; Au- 
nunta, the serpant; and Krishnoo, 
an infamous lecher, and Radha, 
his concubine. The car of Jugun- 
nat’h is covered with paintings 
descriptive of actions the most in- 
decent and infamous; and the wor- 
ship at the festivals 1s connected 
with the open exhibition of inde- 
cencies, which can never be des- 
cribed toa Christian people. Go- 
pal, 2 learned brambun, acknowl- 
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edged to Mr. Marshman, of Ser- 
ampore that he never went to the 
temple on these occasions without 
hiding himself behind’ one of the 


illars. This is the worship of the 
Hindoos; that which should fit 
them for the duties of time, and 
the blessedness of eternity! 

Infanticide has been practised 
in India from time immemorial: 
the rajpoots, a considerable tribe 
of Hindoos, put all their female 
children to death as soon as born; 
notone survives! They marry in 
other tribes. Many Hindoo fe- 
males, after marriage, make a vow 
to offer to the deity their first child, 
and these children of the vow are 
drowned in the Burumputra, and 
other sacred rivers. 

The Hindoo writings encourage 
persons afflicted with an incurable 
distemper to drowr themselves in 
some sacred river, or to throw 
themselves under the wheels of the 
car of Jugunnat’h, or to cast them- 
selves into a fire prepared by their 
relatives. Multitudes annually 
perish by these means; as they 





are promised by the shaster a 
healthful body in the next trans- 
migration; and they believe, that | 
ifthey die a natural death, the | 
same disease will cleave to them) 
in the following, and perhaps in. 
successive births. At an annual 
festival in honor of the god Seeb, 
multitudes inflict on their bodies | 
the most shocking cruelties: some 
have large hooks thrust through 
the flesh of their backs, by which 
they are drawn up into the air,and 
swung round, for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, the whole weight of the 
body suspended onthe flesh rest- 
ing on these hooks; others have a 
large slit cut through the centre 
of their tongue; others cast their | 





naked bodies on open knives fast- | 
ened in a woolsack, from a height | 
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of ten feet from the ground; otfe 
ers have cords drawn between the 
skin and the ribs in each side, 
while they dance in honor of this 
deity; and these devotees close 
this festival by dancing, with their 
feet uncovered, on burning coals, 

Such 1s the superstitious faith of 
the Hindoos in the supposed effi- 
cacy of the waters of the sacred 
rivers in india, that multitudes, in 
a state of perfect health, put an 
end to life by drowning themselves 
in these rivers. At a junction of 
two sacred rivers at Allahabad, 
crowds thus perish every year. 
Capt. Pudner saw sixteen females 
drown themselves in one morning, 
as he sat at his own window at Al- 
lahabad; and wnrile Dr. Robinson 
resided there twelve men at once, 
with pans fastened to their necks, 
plunged into the river, and suak 
to rise no more.. 

More than a thousand persons 
are supposed to perish annually in 
the pilgrimages to the temples 
and rivers of India. 

All the dying. residing near e- 
nouzh to the Ganges and other sa- 
cred rivers, are hurried, in the ag- 
onies of death, and exposed in the 
open air. tothe scorching sun By 
dar, and to the dews by night, that 
they may. as they hope, be puriti- 
ed in their last moments by these 
waters. ‘The deaths of multitudes 
who might survive are thus hast- 
ened, and indescribable miseries 
are hereby inflicted on the dying. 

Mr. Ward has brought with 
him from_ India an official docu- 
ment, signed by the British magis- 


trates, from which it appears, that, 


in one of the three presidencies 
of British India only, the presiden- 
cy of Bengal, in the year 4817, 


| seven hundred and soz widows were 


burnt alive ‘or buried alive,’ leav- 


ing belind them thousands of ors 
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phans, thus deprived of fatherand | 75 000,000 of females, not twenty 


mother in one day! Mr. Ward | 


has himself witnessed the burn- 


ing alive of three widows; and mothers these! No wonder that 


might have witnessed many more 
if he could have endured the hor- 
ridsight. In what other part of 
the world have fires like these e- 
ver been kindled, and murders 
like these at noon day, ever been 

erpetrated? The savage mon- 
asters of the forest who live on 
blood, protect their offspring; but 


the superstition of the Hiudoos' 
transforms the mother into a mon-: 


ster more savage than the tiger, 


the pile which is to devour the liv- 
ing mother, who fed him from her 
breasts and dandled bim on her 
knees! And these infernal deeds 
are perpetrated amidst the exulta- 
tions of “the mild and amiable 
bramhuns,” whose shouts rend the 
air, while the poor victim, the 
heart broken widow, utters her 
frantic screams,and while her flesh 
palpitates amidst the flames. Mr. 
Ward is firmly persuaded that the 
number of widows who thus annu- 
ally perish in that part of India a- 
lone, is far, far greater than the 
numbers announced in this official 
statement. 

Such are a few of the positive 
miseries brought on Jidia, in this 
world, by the religion of these*mild 
bramhuns.” ‘Tro remove these 
miseries only,by diffusing the light 
of Christianity, at whatever ex- 
pense, is surely worthy the efforts 
ef those who call themselves Chris- 
tian philanthropists. 

But this is not the end of this 
tale of wo:—For all the millions 
of children in India there is not 
provided the sraallest moral in- 
struction whatever; there is not a 
single school for girls throughout 
tat vast continent; and amongst 


individuals are able either to read 
or write! What wives—what 


they destroy their offspring, and 
that their offspring destroy them! 

Some persons have contended 
that. the Hindoos are a moral 
people; but how should a people 
be moral, whose gods are person- 
ifications of sin, whose priests are 
notorious for impurity and rapas 
city, whose temples are houses 
of ill fame, and whose religious 
ceremonies, instead of purifying 


the mind, excite nothing but im- 
and compels the son to set fire to: 


pure associations? There is not 
a people on earth so thoroughly 
given up to lasciviousness, to de- 
ception, to falsehoody and to 
fraud, as the Hindoos, and so 
completely destitute of principle. 
Surely they need christianity who 
have no better God than Jugan- 
uat’h, i.e. the stump of a tree, no 
better Saviour than the Ganges, 
no other expectation in death 
than that of transmigrating into 
the body of some reptile. 

But Christianity has doubiless 
a most important reference to a 
future state. ‘The apostle tells us, 


* There is no other name given 


under leaven whereby we can be 
saved, but the name of Christ.” 
Here, in India, 1.0,0.0,0.0 of 
immortal beings have, every thir- 
ty years, been passing into eter- 
nity, like the worshippers of the 
goddess Diana, “without God, 
without Christ, and without hope 
in the world.”— Where is our re- 
gard to the authority of Christ, 
whose command is still unrepeal- 
ed, ‘‘Go ye into all the world, & 
preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,” if such a loud call for Chris- 
tian help is disregarded? Where 
“the mind that was in Christ Je- 
sua.” What kind of estimate do we 
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form of value of the interposition of: 
Christ, the value of Christianity, 


if m such circumstances as those | 


of the Hindoos, we think they 
may do well enough without 
Christianity? If the Gospel was 
necessary to the generation liv 


ing in the time of Paul, it must | 





be. equally necessary to all men 
now; if necessary to one nation, 
it must be necessary to all, for the 
spiritual state of man is every 
where substantially the same. If 
necessary to Athens, it must be 
so to India. 


oo 


VARIETY. 


FLOATING FARMS, 


Delos, the birth place of Apollo, 


was stated to have been a floating 
island, Mexico, a country with 
which we shall shortly be better 
acquainted, presents us such phe- 
nomena. The city exhibits this 
wonderful spectacle, The natives 
take the roots of marsh plants, 
bushes, and other light materials, 
and form a sort of lattice work by 
twisting them together, Having 
finished this plattorm, they spread 
upon the surface the mud which 
they draw from the bottom of the 
lake; they are commonly made in 
a quadrangular shape; eight rods 
long and three wide, elevated to 
the height of a foot from the sur- 
face of the water.—QOn these they 
cultivate every species of flower 
and garden herbs, Every day of 
the year, at sunrise innumerable 
boats are seen loaded with the 
productions of these floating gare 
dens arriving at Mexico. In the 
largest are fouud small trees and 
cabins of light workmanship for 
the owner, When he wishes to 
change his neighborhood, the 
owner and his triends take to 
their boats, and tow away the 
real estate to any part of the lake 
he thivks proper, These gardens 
are places of delightful recreation 
—moving masses of bloom and 
lacauty, aud soug and fragrance. 





Bachelors and Maids: 


~The Romaas not only rewarded 
those who married, but decreed 
penalties against men who rem :ine 
ed inastate of celibacy, Fines 
were first levied on unmarried 
men about the year of Rome 350; 
and when pecuniary forfeiture 
failed to ensure their obedience 
to connubial edicts, their contu- 
macious neglect of, the fair sex, 
was punished by degradation from 
their tribe. Celibacy continued, 
however, to gain ground in Rome; 
and to counteract its effects, we 
find that in the year 518 from the 
foundation of the city,the censors 
had recourse to the extraordina- 
ry measure of obliging all the 
young unmarried men to pledge 
themselves on oath to marry with- 
in acertaintime. In Badylon an 
auction of unmarried ladies used 
to take piace annually.—The vir- 
gins of unmarriageable age in ev- 
ery district were assembled on @ 
certain day of every year. The 
most beautiful was first put up,and 
the man who bade the largest sum 
of money gained possession of 
her. The second in personal ap- 
pearance followed, and the pur- 
chasers gratified with handsome 
wives according to the depth of 
their purses. When all the beau- 
tiful virgins were sold, the crict 
ordered the most deformed % 
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stand up, and after he had openly | the ruffian’s feet. He waits for 
demanded who would marry her | no reply, but applies the lash to 
witha small sum,she was atlength | his jaded steed. ‘lhe welcome 
adjudged to the man who would | glare of light soon flashed in the 
be satisfied with the Jeast; and in | Doctor’s eyes. Assistance is pro- 
this manner the money arising ‘cured, and a full pursuit of the 

' 

: 





from the sale of the handsomest | yobber is commenced. They 
women served as a portion to reached the scene of villainy, and 
those who were either of disagree- | monstrum Aorrendum! the terrific 
able looks, or that had any other | handit still maintained his post!— 
fault or imperfection. ‘the weapon of death still extend- 

| | ed!—and the robber had not stoo- 


The Robber,—a Fragment. /ped to raise the booty which lay 


| ate -at his feet. A pump, with the 
The following is said to be founded | handle frozen in a horizontal po- 
on fuct. 


sition, was found to have been 
‘ The wearied animal can pro- mistaken by the sapient Doctor 
| 
| 





ceed no farther,” said the Doctor, | for a murderous highwayman. 
as he stopped his horse at the 
turnpike inn. He entered the Boileau 
bar room, inwardly cursing the F 

bad roads, which prevented his | Boileau usually passed the sum- 
reaching Salem before night, and | mer at his villa at Auteuil, which 
seated himself before the blazing |is pleasantly sitdated at the en- 
fire.—Gloomy were his medita- | trance of the Bois de Boulogne. 
tions, which became more so, at | Here he took delight in assem- 
the entrance of two men, whose | bling under his roof the most 
faces presented to his d'sturbed | eminent geniuses of the age; es- 
imagination, pictures of fierce am- | pecially, Chapelle, Racine, Mo- 
hitions ‘Six hundred dollars.” |liere, and La Fontaine. When 
thought he, why did 1 bring it | he had these writers to dine with 
with me? And to proceed alone | him, literature furnished the chief 
—but perhaps they may not be | subjects of their conversation. 
robbers—perhaps they will not | Chapelaine’s Pucelle generally 
overtake me; at any rate [ will| lay upon the table, and whoever 
proceed.” After an inspiring | happened to make a grammati- 


} 


draught, the journey recommen- | cal error in speaking, was obliged, 
ced, and tremblingly alive is the | by way of punishment, to read a 
Doctor to each little noise. Ha!) passage from that work. Racine 
a robber—and with the deadly | the younger gives the following 
weapon aimed at that head which | account of a droll circumstance 
bas so often directed the ceun-| that occurred at supper at Au- 
cils of the Commonwealth. And‘ teuil, with the abovementioned 
shall a life so preciots to the na-j| literati. ‘ At this supper,’ he 
tion be sacrificed for a little pelf?| says, “at which my father was 











Shall one fell blow deprive the | not present, the wise Boileau 


country of a Hero and Siatesman?! was no more master of himself, 
No“ Take my money, and spare | than any of his guests. After the 
my life,” exclaims the son of Ga-| wine had led them into the gra- 
len, and cast the pocket-book at i vest strain of moralizing, they 


Vou. L Y 
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Receipt for preserving Mitk—Wife and Husband. 


acreed that life was but a state the corks in bottles which contain 


of misery: that the greatest hap- | cider generally are. 


Then on the 


piness consisted in having been | bottom ofan iron or copper boiler 


born, and the next greatest in an 
early death; and they one’ and 
ell formed the heroic resolution 
of throwing themselves, without 
Joss of time, into the river. It 


{ 


{ 
t 
' 


was not-far off, and they actual-: 


| 


ly went thither. Moliere however | 
remarked, that such a noble ac- | 
tion ought not to be beried in the | 


obscurity of night, but was wor- 
thy of being performed in the 
face of day. ‘This observation 
produced a pause; one looked at 
the other, and said, “He is right.” 
“Gentlemen,” said Chapelle, “we 
had better wait till morning to 
throw ourselves into the river, 
and meanwhile returh and finish 
our wine” This anecdote has 
been brought on the stage by An- 
drieux, in a piece entitled * Mo- 
licre and his Friends, or the Sup- 
perat Auteuil.” 


Leh heat 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Receipt for preserving 
Milk. 

The following method of pre- 
serving milk atsea during the lon- 
gest voyage, and in the warmest 
climate, equally sweet as when it 
was first drawn from the cow, 
ought to be more generally known: 
Providea quantity of pint or quart 
bottles (new ones ate perhaps the 
best); they must be perfectly 
sweet and clean, and likewise ve- 
ry dry before they are made use 
of. Instead of drawing the milk 
from the cow into the pail, as usu- 
a}. it is to he milked into the bot- 
{jes: as soon as any of them are 
filled sufficiently, they should he 
immediately well corked with the 





spread a little straw, on-that la 
arow of the bottles filled with 
milk, with some straw betwixt 
each to prevent them from break- 
ing, and so on alternately, untill 
the boiler has got a sufficient quan- 
tity in; then fll it ap with cold 
water. Tleat the water gradually 
until it begins to boil; and as soon 
as that is perceivable, draw the 
fire: the bottles must remain un- 
disturbed in the boiler until they 
are quite cold: then take them 
out, and afterwards pack them in 
hampers either with straw or saw 
dast, and stow them in the cool- 
est part of the ship. Several 
years since, the writer tasted some 
milk on board a Swedish or Da- 
nish ship in the harbor of Liver- 
pool, which had been carried 
twice to the West Indies and back 
to Denmark. The captain said 
it was milked in the bottles at Co- 
penhagen upwards of eighteen 
months previous to that time; if 
was as sweet, or more so (we ima- 
gined), than when first milked 
from the cow. ‘The perpetual 
motion of the sea,in time, improves 
milk equally as much as it does 
Madeira wine. 


—_—-- 


Wie and Husband. 

* In general, let a woman 
make a man’s home agreeable to 
him, and he will, in time, prefer 
it to all other places. ‘There are 
exceptions to this, as well as all 
other rules, but the instances are 
not numerous. ‘The great error 
which wemen fall into is, that 
they suppose the fever and hus 
band to be the same individual, 


vere best corks, in order to keep} which isa palpable mistake. The 
out tie external air, and fastened | husband may love as well as the 
tight with packthread or wire as lover, but his passion will bear @ 
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different character. It is the want 
of this knowledge which makes 
many married ladies very trou- 
blesome to their husbands, from a 
supposition that they are ‘neglec- 
ted, if a man is out of their sight 
for an hour or two: they are as 
tonished how he can he capable 
of taking any pleasure when ab- 
sent from them; and attribute the 
want of that assiduous attention 
which preceded their marriage, 
to disgust or cold indifference; 
when in truth it was nothing 
more than the natural conse- 
quence of possessing what we 
with ardor aspired to. attain. 
While we are in pursuit of any 
thing, the mind is in a continued 
state of agitation, which gives ac- 
tivity to all the senses; but when 
once we are arrived at. the goal, 
we are not less happy: perhaps, 
but more calm, and consequently 
less rapturous in our expresstons. 
{t is in this. state of tender tran- 
quility, if 1 may be allowed the 
phrase, that a-man begins to sur- 
vey the partner of. his. fortunes 
through the optics of. reason, un- 
obstructed by the vapors of pas- 
sion; and it is at this period that 
the woman should endeavor. by 
the strictest attentign to her eve- 
ry word and action. to fix.on her 
husband’s mind a thorough confi 
dence in her virtue, an approba- 
tion of her conduct, and a-reflect- 


ed esteem for her character: in| 
‘in it, there is litthe doubt that his 


general. These sentiments will 
naturally produce friendship, 


which, when built on so noble a. 


basis, can never fail of lasting as 
jong as the merit which gave it 
birth.” 


Governors of Ohio. 


July Sth, 1788, Arthar St, Clair 


the territory N. W. of Ohia, and 
continued until the formation of 
the constitution, Nov. 1802. 

March 3d, 1603, Edward Tiffin 
was sworn as governor of the state 
of Ohio, and ‘resigned the office 
Ath March. 1807. wien Thomas 
Kurker, then Speaker of the sen- 
ate, was qualified into that ofiice, 
and continued until the 12th Dec. 
1608; when Samuel Huntington 
was elected and qualified: he con- 
tinued until Sth Dec. £6810, when 
R. J. Meigs Jr. was qualified as 
his successor. He continued un- 
til the 30th march, 1814, when he 
resigned the office. 

April.t4, 1814, Oihniel Looker 
as. speaker of the Senate, took the 

oath of office, as Governor, and 
continued until the Sth Dec, 1814, 
when ‘Thomas.Worthington, Cov- 
ernor elect took the oath of office, 
and continued until the 14th Dee. 
1818 Ethan Allen Grown was 
qualified as Governor of Ohio and 
continned until the 4th Jan. 1622, 
when he resigned: the office, and 
Allen Trimble as Speaker of the 
Senate took the oath of office. 

Colum s Gaz. 


Moreau. 


Whatever share Moreau might 
have had in the conspiracy of Pi- 
chegru and Georges, to overtura 





the first consul, and it is diflicult 
to acquit bim of some participation 


military talents. and his popularity 
were what Bonaparte most feared, 
he therefore rapidly gave connte- 
nance to a prosecution in which 
his rival was involved. When Bo- 
naparte caused the general to be 
‘arrested, he said, “I might have 
‘made Moreau come to me, and 
have said to him, ‘Listen. you end 


—_- 


— 


commenced the government, of I cannot remain on the same svt), 
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188 Old Pi 


, sh th 
| ried off his leg, passed through the 
Oo therefore, as [ am the strong: | " ‘tte od his other ley 
£0, i he would have | horse, and shattere “ 
est;’ and | be te lrous man-| to pieces. He was conveyed ol| 
gone, but these chiva sa mat-| the field ina litter; both “his legs 
ners are puerile im pu were amputated, an operation 
ers.” hi i ie utmos . 
t as tried and condemn- | which he bore with the utmost for 
Moreau w itude, smoking all the time; but 
ears imprisonment; | tiluae, . 
ed to two yez uest, was| a mortification took place, and he 
which, at his own ee. , en | died on the 2d of September,three 
changed into perpetual be | days after he had received the fa- 
ment. , w In the midst of his 
pes ea ajtal wound. In 
I'he United states of ——_ suffering, he wrote the: following 
were selected by oe or t actideste letter to his tothe 
exile; and there he lived in pier . “My dear Lové—At the battle 
ful vetiiliehuet until the sas 25 of Dresden, three days ago, | had 
when the invitation of the um pe- my two leeeebubeiee off by a oon. 
ror of Russia to take nt Ayes ‘a non ball. ‘Thee sebuseref Bona- 
gainst his country, — 4 ooh parte is always fortunate. The 
sacrifice his honor Ps sa t the amputation was performed as wel! 
Moreau arrived in Europe at t selaediecibhe. Thoni te ater 
time that the reverses of f laline has made a rétrogade movement, 
had given some ee ’ F oe TP a tacect it: at te obaapeaiaielie: ot 
his ow _ se “ld gh tes defeat, but froma want of ensemble 
~« Peat engpendeeday dé y t he | aud in order to get nearer Gene ‘al 
oe pvc giant “ the now Bliicher. Excuse my hasty writ- 
bad to contend nl 7] eae ing. | love and embrace you with 
confederated forces on . im heart. KRapatel will fiv- 
tria and Prussia. Great hopes vid . Vv. Me” 
were entertained from the eh When Botinparte was told te 
tary talents of | a wi it a Moreau was mortally wounded by 
his known popu Vil. ¢ v aeinl> ta, Se “instantly ox: 
french. Louis X nel 960 claimed, “ The finger of Provi- 
unlimited ete 4 R ok tn Salen ' dence was there!" ‘and LouisX VIIk 
France, pledging his wor aKe | , ested fn icasshew tee 
asures of internal or exter-| then in England, on 7 
2 pare = ithout him; and in-| circumstances of his death, said, 
igi policy .w “Jai ¥ roune une s¢ 
tending to give him the rank of | “J 4 i a ee 
ecuitable of France, the highest | conde ’ rs 
honor a sovereign could bestow. Old Practises 
Moreau joined the allied armies | Gos ase 
; Aug t, 1813, and first raised In. some parts 0 . 
in August, 1 r try, in| former times, the ploughs used 
his arm against that country, co be drawn by 4 horses abreast, 
fighting for ini, Ho Lei on required the attendance of 3 
ed so much glory, at the battle o men T Phe business of one man 
Uresden. He was in ne oe *4 wan 0 drive. lor that purpose, 
Biring same apmiee mM sgt ee laced himself between the 
matters, while passing ¥ a Se ae ve horses, with his face to- 
Kinperor of Russia behind a Prus- | a wide it 
> at the enceinent | Wards the plough to gw 
oo ge 0 nae ball | stra ight, and in this position he 
- . > ¢ 8 ¢ 
ane, Sugumement, whan a ba tepped backwards with the reine 
gtiuck hi Py thigh, and almost cur-'s 
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in his hand. . Another walked | 


behind the horses with a cleeked ‘of his own boys. 


staff, which he fastened in the 
front of the beam, and by means 
of it regulated the depth of the 
furrow, by raising or lowering 
the plough, as occasion required, 
The ploughman followed with a 
hold of the stilts; aad in this 
formidable and ludicrous man.- 
ner they repeated their attacks 
on the sail. 

In harvest, a basket machine 
was placed on horseback for car- 
rying home the grafn; and per- 
sons were employed on each side 
with forks to keep it in a pro- 
per poise. It 1s said that this 
practice is yet to be met with in 
Galloway, 

Many practices subsisting even 
atthis day in Ireland are still 
more ridiculous. Mr, Arthur 
Young tells us, that in Donegal 
he has actually seen _ horses 
ploughing by the tail! 


Doctor Buzby. 

It happened one morning 
whilst the Doctor was at his desk, 
hearing a Class, that a stone came 
suddenly through the window, 
and tell very near him; on which, 
knowing that some of the boys 
were without, he dispatched two 
of the larger boys of the class he 

was hearing, to bring in the cul- 
prit, for whcm he in the mean 


time, took out his instruments of 


haguitation. 

The boys being, however, un- 
willing to bring in their offending 
comrade, who was soon discover- 
ed, wo laid their hands upon a 
meagre | 20king P’renchman, who 
happened to pass by at the time ; ; 
tiey brought him in, and accused 
bim of the trespass, upon which 
without hearing what he had to 
gay for himself, the Doctor said 
‘Take him up,” and gave him 


| 
| 





~e gee 





such a flogging as he would o” 
The a et 
man thinking it in vain to shoW 
his resentment for the unex e%* 
ted chastisement he had receiveds 
‘o a master surrounded by his 
scholars, and exposed to their 
hootings, indign: intly retreated, 
but at the first coffee house he 
came to, stopped, wrote the Doce 
tor a challenge, and sent it by a 
porter. Having read this di/let 
doux, he ordered in the messen- 
ger, on whose appearance, says 
the Doctor again, “Lake him 
up,” and served him exactly 9s 
he had done his employer. Is 
was now the porter’s turn to be 
wrathful, who returned growling 
and swearing that the Frenchman 
should make full amends for the 
treatment he had exposed him to; 
from whom, however. all the re- 
dress he got, was a shrug of the 
shoulders, accompanied with the 
exclamation, “‘Ah, sure he be de 
vipping man, he vip me, vip you, 
and vip all de vorid.” 

[We extract the following from 
the “ Life of General Marin.’ 7 
is truly descriptive of the situa- 
tion of many a gallant officer and 
soldier during our revolutionary 
struggle, and exhibits a striking 
coMtrast between the hireling 
who fights for promotion and 
emolument, and the soldier who 
takes the field in the defence of 
liberty and his country. Such 
noble instances of patriotism 
ought never to be permitted to 
sink into oblivion. Kd. Mus. ] 

* About this time, we received 
a flag from the enemy in George- 
town; the object of which was, 
to make some arrangements about 
the exc hange of pris soners. The 
flag, after the usual ceremony of 
blind folding, vas conducted into 
Marion’s cucampment. Laying 
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heard great talk about general Ma- 
rion, his fancy had, naturally e- 
nough, sketched out for him some 
stout figure of a warrior, such as 
O'Hara or Cornwallis himself, of. 
martial aspect and flaming regi- 
mentals. But what was his sur- 
prise, when, led into Marion’s 
presence, and the bandage taken 
from his eyes, he beheld in ovr 
hero, a swarthy, smoke-dried little 
man, with scarce enough of thread 
bare homespun to cover his na- 
kedness! and, in place of tail 
ranks, of gaily dressed soldiers, a. 
handful of sun-burnt, yellow-leg- 
ged militia men; some roasting. 
potatoes, and some asleep, with 
their black firelocks. and powder 
horns lying by them on the logs! 
Having recovered a Irttle from 


his surprise, he presented his let- | 


ter to general Marion; who peru- 
sed it, and soon settled every 
thing to his satisfaction. 

The officer took up his hat to.re- 
tire. 

‘Oh no” said Marion; itis now 
about our time of dining; and I 
hope, sir.you will give us the plea- 
sure of your company to dinner.” 

At mention of the word dinner, 
the British officer looked around 
him; but, to his great mortifica- 
tion, could see no sign of a pot, 
pan, Dutch-oven, or any other 
cooking utensil! that could raise 
the spirits of a hungry man. 

“Well Tom,” said the general 
to one of his men, “come, give us 
our dinner.” 

The dinner, to which he allud- 
ed, was no other than a heap of 
sweet potatoes, that were very 
snugly roasting under the embers, 
and which Tom, with his pine 
stick poker, soon liberated from 
their ashy confinement: pinching 
them, every now and then, with 
his Gngevs, especially the big ones, 


General Marion. 


‘to see whether they were wel: 
done ornot. Then having clean- 
sed them of the as'ies, partly by 
| blowing them with ois breath,and 
partly by brushing them with the 
sleeve of his old cotton shirt, he 
piled some of the best on a large 
piece of bark, and placed them be- 
tween the British officer and Ma. 
tion, on the trunk of the fallen 
pine on which they sat. 

“] fear, sir,’ said the general, 
“our dinner will not, prove so pal. 
atable to you as I could wish; but 
it, is the best we have.” 

The officer, who was a well. 
bred man, took up one of the po- 
tatoes and affected to feed, as if he 
had found a great dainty; but it 
was very plain, that he ate more 
from good manners. than good ap» 

etite. 

Presently he broke out into a 
hearty laugh. Marion looked sur- 
prised. “beg pardon general,” 
said he: “but one cannot you 
know, always command his con- 
ceits. I was thinking how drolly 
some of my brother officers would 
look, ifour government were to 
give them such a bill of fare as 
this.” ; 

“IT suppose,” replied Marion. “it 
is not equal to. their style of din: 
ing.” 
‘‘No, indeed,” quoth the officer. 
“And this, [ imagine, is one of your 
accidental lent dinners: a sort of 
ban yan. In general, no doubt, 
you live a great deal better.” 

“Rather worse,” answered the 
general; “for often we don't get 
enough of this.” 

“Heavens!” rejoined the officer: 
“But probably, what you lose in 
meal you make up in malt, though 
stinted in provistons you draw De 
ble pry. 


66 No 








t a cent sir,” said Marion, 
«not a cent.” 
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‘Heavens and earth! then you | 


must be in a bad box. * I don’t see 
general, how you can stand it.” 

“Why sir,” replied Marion, with 
a smile of self-approbation, “these 
things depend on feeling.” 

The Englishman said, he “ did 
not believe that it would be an ea- 
sy matter to reconcile his feelings 
to asoldier’s life on general Mar- 
ion’s terms; all fighting and no 
pay! and no provisions but potatoes -”" 


“Why sir,” answered the geue- 
ral, “the heartis all; and when 
“hat is much interested, a man 
cando anything. Many a youth 
would think it hard to :ndent him- 
self a slave for fourteen years.— 
But let him be over head and ears 
in love, and withsuch a beaute- 
ous sweetheart as Rachel, and he 
will think no more of fourteen 
years’ servitude than young Jacob 
did, Well, now this is exactly 
my case, 1 am in love; and my 
sweetheart is LIBERTY. Be that 
heavenly nymph my compauion, 
and these wilds and woods shall 
have charms beyond London and 
Paris in slavery. ‘To have no 
proud monarch driving over me 
with his gilt coaches; nor his host 
of excise men and tax-gatherers, 
insulting and robbing me; but to 
be my own master, my own priuce 
and sovereign; planting my vine- 


yards, and eating their luscious. 


fruits; sowing my fields, and rea- 
ping the golden grain: and seeing 
millions of brothersall around me 
equally free and happy as myself, 
This, sir, is what I long for” 

The officer replied, that both 
a8 a man anda Briton, he must 
subscribe to this as a happy state 
of things. 

“Happy!” quoth Marion: “yes, 
happy indeed! and I had rather 
fight for such blessings for my 
Country, and feed on roots, than 





keep aloof, though wallowing ia 
ali the luxuries of Solomon,” 

The Englishman hung his hon- 
est head, and looked, I thought, 
as if he had seen the upbesidiae 
ghosts of his illustrious country- 
men, Sidney and Hamden, 

On his return to Georgetown, 
he was asked by colonel Watson 
why he looked so serious ? 

“J have cause, sir,” said he, 
“ to look so serious.” 

“What! has general Marion 
refused to treat?” 

“© No, sir.” 

“ Well, then, has old Washing- 
ton defeated sir Henry Ciinton, 
and broke up our army?”’ 

‘s No, sir, not that neither; but 
worse.” 

‘¢ Ah! what can be worse ?” 

66 Why, sit, I have seen an A- 
merican general and his officers, 
without pay, and almost without 
ciothes, living on roots and 
drinking water; and all tor L1B- 
ERTY! What chance have we 
against such men !” 


In 1298 splinters of wood wete 
generally used inEurope for lights 
and wine was only sold by the 
apothecaries, as a cordial! How 
changed are the times! 


Powdering of hair, was intro- 
duced by a parcel of ballad sin- 
gers, who, to make themselves 
look more ludicrous, used to flour 
or powder their heads, 





222 years ago the English 4rs¢ 
begun to build with brick: and 
perhaps partially to this circum- 
stance may be attributed the des- 
truction of the “great fire’ im 
London, 64 years after, which 
consumed 13,000 houses,—for 
revious!y most of the houses of 
the English, even in Londonwere 
wooden, 
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POETRY. 


From Campbeil’s Monthly Mag. 
TIME. 


A Cazone from the Italian of Tor- 
quaio ‘Tasso. 


Dames that in the dazzling glow 
Of your youth and beauty go: 
Ye who, in your strengthy defy 
Love with all his archery: 
Conqnering others as ye will 
Ye shall bend at last before 
The iron sceptre of my power. 


Mine shall be your glories then 
Mine the triumphs of your train, 
Mine the trophy and the crown, 
Jiine the hearts which we have won; 
And your beauty s waning ray 
Shall wax feeble and decay ; 
And your souls too proudly soaring 
To see the prostrate world adoring. 


Time, imperial Time, am 1— 
Time your lord and Enemy; 
Time, whose passtug wing can blight 
With the shadow of its flight, 
More than love in ail its pride 
With his thousands by his side. 


While I speak, the moments fly, 

And my spirit silently, 

Creeps mto your sparkling eyes, 

And amidst your tresses hies— 

Here the wreaihed kKuots untwining 
"There bodimomuug beauty’s siuuing, 
biucting all the piercing darts 
Which the amorous eye imparts, 
And weariig Inveliness away, 
"Locrumbie with his Kiudred clay. 


Chl fly: Ispeed away, 
Un, soreVer aid ior aye 
but, alias! ye take no heed 
"~o the ewhiiness ol ily speed: 
licaring, like a mighty river, 
bn its downward course tor ever, 
Al, yourgay aid glittering throug, 
Fiowors, ‘i ilies, 
Portal hopes and imeriai price, 
Ve ith the stillness oO] iis Lide, 


Naiues “aiong-— 


Foon shall come that fatal hour 
When beneath my arm of power, 
Loway shalhye bead the Knee. 
Soou shail Love the palace tee, 

W here tests enthroved on bigh 
Ju ike lusire-of yvur cye; 
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And their victor standard there 
Age and chill Reserve shall rear, 
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The Journey of fe. 
By Serieck Osgory, Esa. 


Who that s cendemn’d, with heavy load 
To trudge along life’s rugged read, 
Would not rejoice at every stage 
That realized the hopes of age ? 
The hopes of age! some may reply. 
What hopes in agedo we descry?- 
ll tell you, friend—in childish years 
We travel in a vale of tears— 
In youth amid seductive flowers, 
We revel in temptation s bowers 
In manhood, wild and fierce desires 


| Beneath us rage, like Et na®s fires 


But age in sober prospects shows, 
A calm retreat where all repose— 
Where all life’s toils and troubles close 
Where wicked arts no mere molest— 
And wher ** the weary are at rest.” 
Why, then, should we not all rejoice, 
With grateful hearts, and cheerful voice 
At every resting place, where we 
In retrospect, past dangers see ; 
Andwhere the conscious pilgrim knows 
iis progress to bis blest repose? ; 
Butere fond hepes shall warm the brest 
With thoughts of that long wish’'d for reat 
Let Reason and Religion ask, 
Have we peform’d our daily task? 
Ifave we in seasonable hours, 
Gather’d our share of fruit or flowers, 
To make our tinai off rings where 
We seek repose from worldly care? 
Have we in smooth or rugged ‘land, 
‘To beighbors reach’d a helping hand? 
Have we our faculties improv’d, 
And glean’d all fields through which ws 
rov d? 
If so—then welcome we arrive ‘ 
Where rival’hosts no longer strive— 
“ here Peace and tranquil rest await. 
The weary Pilgrim at the gate. 
lf not—stern justice frowns severe ; 
bids rigid Conscience straight appears 
And to’his thorny erette yields 
The idle loit’rer o er life’s fields. 
Toen let us gather, as we go, 
Where foliage spreads or.waters flow, 
Due tribute fur an offering where 
Obiivion banishes all care; 
And at our annual resting places, 
iuet traveilers, with cheerful faces, 
liejoice that one long stage is past, 
lu hupefui progress to the last 
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